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Character Sketch. 
MRS. C. L. CARSON 


After her marriage she left the stage, and for a | the sewing bees, held each Tuesday for the 
time, being removed from the work she so | fashioning of dainty garments for the’ babies 
loved clouded her bright and sunny nature ; and comforts for the mothers, were’carried on 
then she saw a way of using time and energy in 


AND THE THEATRICAL LADIES’ GUILD. 


PERHAPS no woman in the world is so reverenced 
or beloved by every member of the theatrical 
profession as Mrs. Kitty Carson (as we all call 


a much-needed charity. Her clever brain formu- 
lated the scheme of the Theatrical Ladies’ Guild. 
Her professional life had given her an insight 
into the many hardships of the poorer members 


her in affectionate familiarity), the clever wife of | of that difficult profession, which touched her 
Mr. Charles Carson, the editor of the Stage. | kindly and sensitive heart deeply. She thought 
Certainly no woman more richly deserves the | out her plans, and first of all went to Mrs. 
high esteem in which she is held by all who | Keeley and discussed them with her. The 
know her or her life’s work. Her mission | veteran actress saw at once the good that must 
seems to be that of doing kindly acts, or 
ameliorating the sufferings of every living 
creature who has the good fortune to come 
under her fairy spell, and it may be said of 
her, as it was of One of old, in whose 
steps she follows, she “goes about doing 
good.” 

Mrs. Carson is no stranger to the stage, 
its hardships or its triumphs. Of the last, 
when very young, she had her share, and 
plenty of hard work. As Miss Kitty Clare- 
mont she was a well-known actress both in 
London and the provinces. Her first 
appearance was in a comic opera, ‘A 
Cruise to China,’’ adapted from ‘“ Le 
Voyage en Chine” by Mrs. William 
Yardley, produced in the old Garrick 
Theatre (a piece in which Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree also commenced his theatrical career 
in London). During the season at this 
theatre Kitty Claremont encountered one 
of those strokes of good luck which some- 
times fall to the lot of industrious, pains- 
taking, elever young actresses. Through 
the illness of the leading lady she was 
suddenly called upon to play an important 
part, and in it achieved a brilliant success, 
which was followed by a tour with Opera 
Bouffe. 


Mrs. C. L. Carson, 
Founder and Hon. Sec. of the Theatrical Ladies’ Guild. 


The charming young actress made a great hit follow such work, bid Mrs. Carson God-speed in 


with helping amateurs, by her brightness and it, and gave her a guinea towards the necessary 
utter absence of affectation, as well as by her | funds. Mrs. Carson then convened a meeting 
cleverness, and became such a favourite that of seventy of the leading actresses at her house, 
during one season she played leading parts with at which sixty-five formed themselves into a 
seventy-two clubs and private companies, ® committee to carry out her ideas, with Miss 
record entailing no small amount of study and | Fanny Brough as president, and Miss Kate 
hard work. For three seasons she acted with | James as vice-president; thus, in 1891 was the 
the Stratford-on-Avon amateurs, and stage- | Guild founded. 
managed their Shakesperian productions in the The object is to help poor women of the 
Memorial Theatre. | theatrical profession, or engaged in theatres, 
Among other London theatres in which she during the trying time of maternity. Working 
played are the Comedy, Opéra Comique, parties of the ladies of the stage in more happy 
Princess’s, Globe, Novelty, Vaudeville, Grand, circumstances meet and stitch away to provide 
Avenue, and the Strand. So her practical with clothing the little one just entering this 
knowledge of stage life is a varied and compre- 


hensive one. for the mother. 


in Mrs. Carson’s house; but now, when there 
are 700 bees in the hive, and the guild embraces 
wider labours, it has become necessary to take 
offices, which are at 30, Wellington-street. 
Branch sewing bees are established in the 
country, which are held by touring companies 
every week, in thc same way as those in 
London. The centre spirit of each is the queen 
bee ruling in love over all — sweet Kitty 
.Carson, 

The guild is non-sectarsan, and the hon. 
sec. and treasurer” is happy and proud of 
the fact that help is always given in every 
real case of need. 


Other allied work is alsa undertaken by 
Mrs. Carson’s benevolence. One is a 
Cast-off Clothing Fund, which, thanks to 
gifts of clothes and money from friends, 
makes her able to fit out unfortunate actors 
and actresses with presentable garments 
in which to solicit and procure engage- 
ments from agents and managers. Another 
is a lending library. At present Mrs. Carson 
is busy in collecting funds and making all 
arrangements for her theatrical Christmas 
Dinner, which this year will be on a bigger 
and more comprehensive scale than “ever. 
Another undertaking which owes its origin 
to Mrs. Carson, and which has made rapid 
strides during the present year, is the 
Actors’ Orphanage, for which a mammoth 
bazaar was held by her and Mrs. Clement 
Scott, assisted by many well-known mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession, in the 
Queen’s Hall, Langham-place, during last 
season. The fund is steadily growing, and 
six orphans of actors are already reaping 
its benefits. 


‘“‘Ts anything as dear to Mrs. Carson as her 
fellow men and women?" one may ask, who 
knows a portion of her life work. To this I 
answer Yes, nearer to her heart, if possible, 
than they, is the great suffering world of Lon- 
don’s animals, especially cab and ’bus horses. 
At the S.P.C.A. Mrs. Carson is well known and 
| honoured, and many a poor, over-worked, and ill- 
used horse has cause to bless the courage of 
the tender-hearted little woman who has taken 
| up its case and brought it before the Society. 
| For dogs her love is extreme, especially for all 
‘who are old and suffering, and the tenderness 
| with which she cares for her veteran ‘ Jock” 
| (babies have not been given her—one wonders 


work-a-day world, and many necessary comforts | how she would have spoiled them!) is quite 
For more than four years pathetic in its sweetness; one can only say who 
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sees them together, “‘ Long may he be spared to 
his gentle mistress.” 

One striking trait in Mrs. Carson’s character 
is her power of diffusing sunshine; it seems to 
radiate from her, and to bless and brighten 
every thing and person with whom she comes 
in contact. ‘Making a sunshine in a shady 
place” is but literal truth in the case of this 
most sweet and womanly woman. 

; Lisa SECCOMBE. 


upright, honourable and admirable in the world. | next week to that girl who came with him. Poor 

Short speeches followed from Mrs. Douglas | creature, she seemed awfully cut up.” 

Cox, Mrs. Gordon Ascher, Miss Annie Hughes, ‘‘ He'll never marry her now; at least, in all 

Miss Gertrans ee ha two hed bn ape human probability.” 

proposing and secondi e vote of thanks The speakers were two medical men attach 

the hon. sec. and treasurer. To this Mrs.|t> the infirmary at Market Darwen, and mie 

Carson replied with all her accustomed charm, | man over whose bed they were bending was 

and went on to announce special donations to | fzekiel Hoskins. 

a Ee ee Te of £25 from Miss|' The day before he hed been in his usual 

Cook. £10 from Miss Ellen T pid health and strength, his big honest face lit up by 

£5 from Mrs. Beerbohm Tree Whee sane love and happiness, at the thought of ’Lisbeth 
= : : being his very own so soon, and at one fell 


Te ee eee be : be ou z ae stroke all his hopes had been dashed to the 

and love so well. A vote of thanks to Miss er nee y saw how it happen ea tab eau 
ne bod : mehow 

Fanny Brough for presiding was moved by or other the big barn door, which had 


Miss Génevieve Ward, to which, in pesponding: u : : 
Miss Brough expressed the gratitude felt by hanging on rusty worn hinges for a long time, 
gave way at last and fell down upon r 


to Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry for X : a 
their kindly interest in the work of the guild, Ezekiel as he was going through, crushing him 
and the company dispersed feeling all the better terribly. His right arm was 80 seriously 
at heart for their meeting with Mrs. Carson and | Jure that it had to be amputated at once 
above the elbow, his head was cut in several 


her note fellow-worsers. places, and one of his legs was so badly broken 
(having sustained a compound fracture) that 
fear was entertained that it, too, would have to 
be taken off if his life were to be saved. One 
of the farm labourers had found him, and on 
doing so had run to the field where the master 
was working, calling at the top of his voice. 
Elizabeth, hearing the shout, had run round 
immediately to the barn where she knew Ezekiel 
was working, and she and the master met over 
what appeared to be her lover's lifeless body. 
She turned deathly white, uttered one piercing 
scream, and would have fallen had not the 
farmer caught her inhisarms. Then, gathering 
herself together, and summoning by @ mighty 
effort her self-control and strength, she said : 

“T’ll help to move him, no one has more 
right than me;” and, stooping down, she 
tenderly lifted the poor broken arm, whilst 
two others laid him gently on an improvised 
stretcher. The master himself drove him to 
town as carefully and quickly as possible. All 
this time Ezekiel was quite unconscious, and 
the doctors who saw him on his arrival said 
they feared concussion of the brain. 

Poor Elizabeth! her white, drawn face and 
evident suffering appealed strongly to the kind 
hearted medical men, but much as they would 
have liked to do so they dared not give & hopeful 
verdict. 

Days went by, and Ezekiel’s condition 
remained much ra same, but still he lingered, 
and each day the nurse would say to Elizabeth 
when she came to inquire, ‘‘ Well, while there’s 
life there’s hope, that’s all we can say at 
present.” 

The morning which should have been the 
wedding day dawned bright and sunny, the pure, 
white snow, touched by Jack Frost's fairy 
fingers, sparkled in the sun, and icicles in fan- 
tastic shapes hung from roof and tree. As 
Elizabeth opened her window to let in the 
fresh, country air, her eyes fell upon the rose 
tree which Ezekiel planted for her five years 
ago, near the dairy door, where, as she churn 
her milk, the red roses peeped in at the open 
window, and their sweet scent min led with 
that of the lilac trees and freshly-made butter. 
Memories of his thoughtful kindness rose before 
her, how, in his slow, deliberate way, he would 
always be “just in time” to save her doing any 
bit of hard work that he thought pra fall to 
her lot, and hot tears fell fast as she t ought of 
his long, unselfish love for her. ; 

« And this was to have been our wedding day, 
and maybe he’s gone. Oh, ’ Zekiel!” she 
moaned, “ but you'll never know how muc 
loved you. Oh, it’s hard, it’s hard!” and the 
poor girl, overcome by the thought of her lover, 
sat down and wept bitterly. 

There came a day, however, when the nurse 
smiled on Elizabeth as she entered the war 
ate held up her finger in a playful manner, an 
said, 

‘‘There’s an improvement, and the doctors 
think the leg will be saved, though he will 
always be lame and have to walk with a crutch; 
still, it is better than losing both arm and leg, 
too, and you must cheer him all you can.” 

“ Yes, it’s hard lines on a chap in his early| ‘* You may depend I shall do my best, but it 
manhood to meet with a fate like this; and the | will be terrible hard for a strong, active fellow 
nurse tells me he was to have been married | like he was to be a cripple,” and she gazed 


THEATRICAL LADIES’ 
GUILD. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

WE are accustomed to big crowds on the stage 
of the Lyceum, but rarely has it been more 
completely filled than last Friday, when it was 
again, by the generous kindness of Sir Henry 
Irving, lent for the sixth annual meeting of the 
Theatrical Ladies’ Guild. So many were pre- 
sent that not only the stage, but a large portion 
of the stalls, were filled with those engaged in, 
or full of sympathy, with the good work. This 
is always an interesting function, and this 
year was made more attractive than ever by 
the presence of Miss Ellen Terry, who came 
to present the badges won by the most regular 
attendants of the weekly ‘“‘ Sewing Bees.” On 
her arrival soon after noon she was warmly 
greeted, and was presented with a lovely basket 
of chrysanthemums wreathed with smilax, by 
Mrs. E. L. Blanchard. 

Miss Fanny Brough took the chair, and 
opened the speeches in her usual brisk and 
piquant style, saying a few graceful words of 
pleasure at seeing so many assembled, and 
requesting Mrs. Carson, as hon. sec. and 
foundress of the Guild, to read the annual 
report. 

A pleasing task this was, as every statement 
was of a highly satisfactory nature, showing 
the progress and success of the undertaking. 
The books showed an increase of £112 16s. 
upon the balance of the previous year, after the 
extra expenses of the rent and furnishing of an 
office had been met. 

Fifty-seven maternity cases had been cared 
for, and in some instances small gifts of money 
granted. The cast-off clothing department, 
taken over from the founder by the Guild in 
August of last year, had enabled the committee 
to assist 35 men, 78 women and 115 children, 
out of which number 25 adults had been able 
to secure professional engagements, thanks 
to the clothing given them, and who 
would otherwise have been absolutely 
penniless. Four cases of sickness were 
sent to convalescent homes and returned 
cured. Two hospital cases had proved fatal. 
In the relief of poverty, 20 coal tickets, 54 
bread tickets, and 96 convalescent dinner 
tickets had been distributed. A portion of the 
proceeds of an entertainment given by Miss 
Vane Featherstone, os ee with gifts of money 
from friends, had enabled Mrs. Carson to dis- 
tribute 298 Christmas dinners. Through the 
kindness of Miss Louise Stopford and the ladies 
who work with her many deserving people had 
been helped with blankets and warm clothing, 
cases that the Guild had been previously anahls 
to assist. 

Several clever speeches followed by Mrs. 
Theodore Wright, Miss Kate Osborne, Miss 
Vane Featherstone, Mrs. A. Drinkwater ; Mrs. 
Edward Saker, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
the ladies of the country sewing bees; Mrs. Albert 
Barker; Miss Kate James, who moved that to the 
home workers, and who remarked that Mrs. 
Brough, now 93 years of age, is unsurpassed 
among them for the exquisite fineness of her 
stitching; Miss Davies Webster, Mrs. Oscar 
Beringer, who proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Press, and gracefully acknowledged the support 
which had, ever since its foundation, been 
given to the Guild by the “ Fourth Estate.” 
On behalf of the press, Mrs. Clement Scott 
replied most eloquently and gracefully, and 
said that for the last few years she had 
been behind the scenes of journalistic life, and 
could say with emphasis and deliberation that 
on every point English journalism is the most 


THE COURTSHIP OF 
*ZEKIEL HOSKINS. 


By IsaseL Mavupe Ham. 


Author of “The Romance of an Umbrella,” 
“ The Vicar’s Repentance,” ‘ Our Jennie,” 
éc., ée. 


—_——— 


CHAPTER II. 

Matters went on evenly and happily for over 
a year, and then Ezekiel began to think ‘as it 
really were time the day were fixed.” 

‘‘ Look here, Lis,” he said one day when they 
were out walking, ‘I’ve courted thee seven 
year come Christmas.” 

“Nay, nay, ’Zekiel, it’s no but @ year.” 

“No, Betty, it’s seven year, for I was a 
courtin’ of you in my heart first day I see’d you, 
and that’s seven years last April, and I’ve 
thrown them six months in, because at th’ end 
of ‘em I just felt as though I must have 
you come whatsomever, an’ I began in real 
earnest then. Come, now, won’t you say 
Christmas time, it wants three months yet to 
then?” 

Elizabeth looked down at the eggs in her 
basket, and began mechanically to count them, 
the flush deepening on her cheek meanwhile. 

“Tet them eggs alone, Lis, and gie your 
mind to my question.” 

“Well, ’Zekiel, I am thinkin’, and you 
reminded me of Jacob when you said as you'd 
been courtin’ of me seven years, you know it 
says he served seven years for Rachel, and it 
seemed but a few days for the love he had to 
her, and then at th’ end he got Leah in her 
place,” she replied, looking up mischievously 
into his face. ; 

“Oh, but he was a Scripture character; I 
counts nothing of him, and he never loved 
Rachel as much as I love you, Lis, or them 
seven years would ’a seemed awful long instead of 
a few days, not as I want to judge a Bible 
character in the least, everyone must go 
‘cording to their feelings like, and mine is 
to marry you at Christmas, now say yes,” he 
added coaxingly. 

‘‘ Well, I shall be 30 come January, and I 
don’t object to the spring, say April or May.” 

‘No, no, Lis, let it be Christmas, I’m gettin’ 
to feel somehow as if I don’t want it put off no 
longer.” 

So, after a little more talk and persuasion, 
Christmas week was fixed upon, and Ezekiel, 
having gained his point, was in the seventh 
heaven of bliss. 

The little cottage which had been empty for 
a year or two, and which was only a few 
minutes’ walk from the farm, was taken, and 
many a happy expedition the couple made to 
the neighbouring town, Market Darwen, buying 
furniture and “things in general” for house- 
keeping. 


“ Poor fellow! I doubt it will go very hard 
with him, even if he should recover.” 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


1. ngingly towards the bed where her crippled 
lover lay 4 

Presently he stirred, and awakin 
to consciousness, the nurse said, se iat 
+s — you may es pak ten minutes with 

im, no longer, so much depends u i 

him perfectly quiet.” ee eens 

Elizabeth walked softly towards the bed, and 
then sat down by it, and whispered, 

eee i Fmt love.” 

the well-known voice he opened his eyes, 

and a smile which beautified iia clad! oral 
features lit up the now pale, thin face. 

“Lisbeth! Oh! but it’s grand to see you 
lass,” he said in a weak, tremulous voice. 

She took his one poor hand in both her own 
honest, hardworking ones, and kissing it tenderly 


NATIONAL UNION OF 


WOMEN WORKERS. 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE, MANCHESTER. 
1896. 


COMPETITION AMONGST 
WORKERS. 


PrruapPs the least profitable discussion was this 
one. Mrs. Sidney Webb presided. 

Mrs. A. Phillip read a paper on “‘ Competition 
Among Brain Workers: A Social Conscience,” 


perce ought to be not the need of the workers, 


sald, 

“‘ Zekiel, I just want t® tell you how much I 
love you, I was sore afraid as you might die and 
not know it.” 

“Nay, Lis, I knew it all along, leastways I 
was beginning to know it, and I think God 
would ’a let me know it anyway.” 

There was silence for a moment on two, then 
he said, 

“ Betty, I’m afeart as it’s goin’ to be a longer 
courtin’ ’an ever I counted on.” Then his voice 
trembled as he continued, “I mean one as’ll 
never end in a weddin’, for you can’t never marry 
a cripple as couldn’t work for you and——” 

“Now, *"Zekiel, hold your tongue! You as is 
so handy with your left hand talkin’ o’ being a 
cripple. Why, I’ve seen you do more wi’ your 
left than a sight o’ folks does wi’ their right.” 

“ Yes, but ’—— 

‘*None of your buts now, you've got to get 
well, and not think about courtin’ nor marryin’, 
neither for the matter o’ that,” then dropping 
her voice to a whisper, ‘‘ but, ’Zekiel, I’m as 
good as your wife, for I shall never look at 
another man, not even if he’d three hands, bless 
your heart! I'd rather have you with one arm 
than a dozen men with two. Don’t you fret, 
*Zekiel, there’s One above us knows all about 
our trouble, and we must leave things to Him ; 
but keep up your heart, lad, there’s no fear but 
Betty’ll stick to you, unless you wants another 
lass, and then she’ll retire in her favour.” 

: ss Now, then,” came the kindly but authorita- 
tive voice of the nurse, “time’s up, and my 
patient is tired of you no doubt,” she added, 
smiling in a mischievous manner at the visitor. 

Elizabeth smiled in reply, and, opening her 
basket, laid on the bed a lovely bunch of 
Christmas roses, the very ones she was to have 
earried to church on her wedding morn. 

“There,” she said, ‘“ those’ll hearten you up 
a bit, they’re real beauties, you'll soon be able 
to picl: ’em for yourself again I hope, lad.” 

He smiled faintly and stroked her hand 
gently as she bid him good-bye, but a sense of 
his crippled condition and utter helplessness 
seemed to come over him when she had gone, 
and the big tears fell from his eyes on to the 
flowers, and he almost wished he had died. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


out of their starving sisters’ mouths by under- 
selling them, would be over. 


painfully greater. 


groove. 


because of the love she bore it. 
contentment was professional death. 


sion. 


wards. Governesses could specialise. 
did. Nurses specialised. 
nurses, medical nurses, surgical nurses. 


NEWBALL & MASON’S WINE 
ESSENCES. 


As the season for children’s parties is here, it is 
an opportune moment to call attention to the 
use of Messrs. Newball & Mason’s wine essences. 

en these are employed there is no difficulty 
about finding something for the children to 
drink. Getting heated by their play, as young- 
ste:s invariably do, children need something 
wholesome and refreshing to drink at frequent 
intervals; lemonade alone does not fill the 
want, as too much of it is not good for the 
digestion. Messrs. Newball & Mason’s essences 
have the advantage of being prettily coloured, 
deliciously flavoured, and quite harmless to the 
most youthful constitution. 


be acquired. 
to be found. 


tivated. 


held its annual meeting. 
THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


‘‘T pretest that Mr. Bloomfield,” said Miss 
Pepperton to her particular friend. ‘“ Why?” 
‘“‘T overheard Mr. Soanso telling him I was to 
be married soon, and what do you suppose the 
wretch replied?” ‘I suppose he said he envied 
the bridegroom elect!’ ‘Indeed, he didn’t 
say anything of the kind.” ‘ What did he 
say ?” ‘He said, ‘ Who is the victim ?’”’ 


at which it was decided to push the question 


in which she pointed out that the standard of 


ut the value of the work supplied, in which 
case the crying evil of women who only want 
to add to their pocket-money, and take bread 


The discussion 
brought to light the fact that in journalism 
especially those who are not dependent make 
the difficulties of those who are really needy 

f One lady said that some of 
the journals pay disgraceful rates for contribu- 
tions; but another said that apart from the 
stage there does not exist such underbidding of 
professional workers as some think. On Com- 
petition among Manual Workers Miss Gertrude 
Tuckwell read a paper pointing out that in 
nearly all industries women, by the help of 
machinery, are superseding men, and the women 
in turn are being superseded by girls, in each 
case at lower wages, and there is an increasing 
distress among the workers all round. Great 
stress was laid on the necessity of raising the age 
at which children may be employed, and the 
abolition of the half-time system. Inthe discus- 
sion Mrs. W.C. Hawks'ey, of Portsmouth,said her 
first recommendation to the individual worker 
would be that she should try to lessen the pres- 
sure of competition by enlarging, in her own 
person and so far as might be in her power, the 
sphere of endeavour; which was to say that 
every woman should respect her neighbour’s 
This was, as a matter of fact, exactly 
that course of action to which the spirit of the 
age pointed. Secondly, in her endeavour to 
relieve congestion, a professional woman should 
let individual ambition have fair play; not the 
ambition merely to make more money ; rather 
the desire to rise in her chosen occupation 
Professional 
(Hear, 
hear.) There was always room at the top. A 
third way of lessening by individual efforts the 
pressure of the day was by specialising. By 
this she did not mean simply selecting a profes- 
Rather she wanted to indicate the advan- 
tage of specialising therein. The world had a 
quaint and rather unreasoning, but very whole- 
some, respect for specialists, from doctors on- 
The best 
There were fever 
And a 
spread of the same tendency into other profes- 
sions was much to be advocated. The fourth 
detail for the competitor to bear in mind was the 
advantage of originising, or, in other words, of 
not waiting for somebody else to do a thing first. 
Originality, however, took brain—a gift not to 
Its birth-throes might require 
money to aid them, and money was not always 
It also needs a good deal of 
audacity, and this, at any rate, might be cul- 


On the third morning the General Cominittee 


Mrs. Creighton, in opening the proceedings, 
said that some little time prior to the Chicago 
Conference an attempt was made to form an 
international organisation of women, or an inter- 
national council, with councilsin connection in all 
the countries of the world. That attempt did 
not take any large shape until the conference, 
when an important council of women was held, 
A desire was expressed that such a council 
should be formed in England, and the subject 
had been under consideration since then, 9 
meeting having been held in London last spring. 
The president of the International Council of 


Women was the Countess of ‘Aberdeen, who had 
come to the conclusion that it would be best 
if the National Union of Women Workers 
would act as the National Council for England 
in connection with the other councils of the 
world. That would need certain changes in their 
organisation, and how important these changes 
would be, if made at all, they would have full 
opportunity for judging. They had had a long 
correspondence with Lady Alertiern, but they 
had not yet quite come to terms; that was 
to say, that the Executive had not yet quite 
distinctly agreed on all the details of organi- 
sation that would be necessary if they fell in 
with Lady Aberdeen’s scheme. She would, 
with Lady Aberdeen’s permission, publish in 
January such extracts from the correspon- 
dence as would make the position quite clear. 
She asked members to give very careful con- 
sideration to the subject, for it was one of the 
utmost importance. It was intended to call as 
early as convenient in the new year a special 
meeting of the General Committee in London 
to decide the question. The Executive would 
request the presence of any ladies who, knowin 
more about the American work than they aid 
themselves, were specially keen that they should 
take part in it together. Their decision would 
be of great importance as concerned the future 
of the Union. ‘The change might simply be the 
means of enabling the Union to connect itself 
with the work in other countries, continuing its 
own quiet development, or it might compel 
them practically to change the nature of the 
Union and to enter on a new phase of existence. 
They had developed harmoniously so far, 
and the question was, Should they make a 
change—if change it be—which might change 
the very nature of the Union? But she hoped, 
and they all hoped, that they would be able to 
find a way of entering pleasantly and fruitfully 
into relations with the women of other coun- 
tries. (Applause.)—Referring to the election of 
officers for the year, Mrs. Creighton said she 
had agreed to continue in the office of president, 
because it was perhaps desirable, while yet the 
Union was young and its work undeveloped, 
that one who knew all the details of the work 
should for a little longer remain at the head. 
—(Applause.) 

Resolutions were passed by the General Com- 
mittee in favour of the establishment of a 
Children’s Department under the Local Govern- 
ment Board; of the registration of midwives ; 
and of practical aid for, and sympathy with, the 
Armenians. Reports were presented by Miss 
Janes, the secretary, and by various hon. 
secretaries, on special subjects. This business 
occupied the morning. 


AFTERNOON SESSIONS. 

While the subject of the education and regis- 
tration of midwives occupied the General 
Conference, a special meeting was held in 
another hall for young ladies, at which Mrs. 
Creighton spoke on sega and Marriage, 
and Miss Montgomery on what young ladies 
can do for others while living at home. An 
interesting paper on ‘‘Money and Youn 
Ladies” was read by Miss Soulsby, head 
mistress of the Oxford High School for Girls. 


COURTSHIP AND MAR- 
RIAGE 


was very judiciously treated by Mrs. Creighton. 
The mistake of most girls’ lives, she said, was 
that they prepared too little for the future. 
They lived as if the present was everything, as 
if the present conditions were to last for ever. 
This was by no means altogether their fault. 
It was the possibility of marriage that made 
the future such a difficult thing to prepare for, 
that made everything so uncertain both to girls 
and their parents. ‘‘ Why prepare for a pro- 
fession,” it was asked, ‘‘when marriage nay 
come and upset everything?” ‘ Why should 
I give my daughter an expensive train- 
ing,” asked the father, ‘‘“when some other 
man may show a desire to make himse'f 
responsible for her future?” Girls, again, were 
aiscouraged from taking any step to fit them for 
future life through the idea that it would mah« 
marriage less probable. Mrs. Creighton oppow A 
this idea strongly, and told a story of a woman 
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We have spoken of saving and of giving, 
let us now turn to spending. 

I hope you all know that incomparable 
treatise on the spending of money, ‘* Rosamund 
and the Purple Jar.” If you have laid that to 
heart, and are in the habit of buying shoes— 
metaphorical shoes—then you are far advanced 
as to the ethics of money, far beyond any such 
advice as mine. I know nothing to wit beside 
it for incisive wisdom, unless it be that immortal 
utterance of Mr. Micawber, ‘“‘ Cash in hand, 20s. ; 
outlay, 19s. 6d.; result, happiness.” If you 
have not already laid the Purple Jar to heart, I 
beseech you to do so, and since cruel and 
reasonable parents who would have the 
barbarity to enforce such a lesson are few 
and far between, I appeal to Rosamund herself 
to look at shoes in their true light. 

Of all special counsels, I would lay most 
stress on that classified account-book which 
Miss Beale once urged on this conference. 
There are few such helps to self-examination. 
I doubt if anyone knows the horse-leech nature 
of their pet extravagance till they have a special 
page for it in their account-book. If you do 
not like to confess, even to your account-book, 
how foolish you have been, call it sundries or 
faggots, but, anyway, go home and make a 
special page for it. Ido not say spend less on 
it; all I ask is that you should know exactl 
how you stand and what proportion this self- 
indulgence bears to your income during the 
present year. . 

Is your weakness books, or presents, or frills, 
or sweets, or experiments? By experiments I 
mean that tentative buying which is such a 
snare to many. They hear of some new inven- 
tion, or some new knick-knack in a chemist’s or 
draper’s shop takes their fancy, and they 
wonder how they ever lived without it. Do not 
spend at all except on something which you 
really wanted yesterday and may reasonably 
expect to want to-morrow. Treat a purchase 
like an angry signs | on it. Apparent 
‘present worth” is very eceptive, and leads 
to many “ purple jars” with those who buy on the 
spur of the moment and vaguely ask to be 
shown some “ bargains.” To some minds the 
fact that a thing was once 17s. 6d. and is now 
12s. is an all-sufficient reason for buying— 
they come out of the shop with an air of virtuous 
triumph as of those who have earned 5s. 6d. by 
the sweat of their brow. 

Is it acounsel of perfection to say, Have your 
quarter’s allowance in hand, instead of fore- 
stalling it, and then get only necessaries out of 
it, buying presents and luxuries out of your 
surplus at the quarter’s end? Make an estimate 
of your likely expenses and be sure to leave 


arriage against the confectioner. Give her from the 
result that they all married. That showed, she | very first real pein er and a sense of pro- 
thought, that preparation for the future was no 
bar to matrimonial chances, while it assuredly 
had this advantage, that it would prevent 
women from becoming ‘that most miserable 
i part of that stewardship whic 


She appeal to her hearers ask | training for a higher state. __ ; 
their parents not to  brin, them up| The great erick of enforcing the duties of 
in such a way that there might be any risk of | property on a child is that it is apt to make her 
their becoming destitute gentlewomen. This | stingy. Stinginess is a sin against Cesar, while 
objection to serious reparation for the future | economy is an effort to give his due. But, 
ended in many people spending their ouths, | unfortunately, people who think at all about the 
like Mr. Micawber, waiting for something to | duties of money are apt to think in detail, 
turn up, then marrying in desperation anyone instead of rising to principles, and every detail 
who turned up, or growing sour because no one of saving which is not based on some large 
had turned up. ere was no harm in wishing | principle of duty or proportion is almost sure 
to be married. So only was a complete life to be stinginess. If we promote this turn of 
possible ; so only could they develop and use | mind in a child, we shall, only too probably, 
all their faculties; yet, as many must remain | produce a Mrs. Norris,* economical at other 
single, there being so many more women than | people’s expense, as clever at spending other 
men, those who did not marry must not think | people’s money as she was at saving her own. 
everything was lost in consequence. “A single | If you teach a girl economy with one hand, you 
life,” Mrs.Creighton added, “‘ has its opportunities must teach her generosity with the other, for 
also, and if such be your lot take it as from God, | miserliness begins young, and is almost impos- 
and make the mostof it.” Training fora future | sible to eradicate. Indeed, when we find this 
career, she maintained, therefore, while it would | fault established either in ourselves or others, 
in no sense unfit a woman for the married life, | we are apt to feel hopeless, especially if we know 
would tend to secure happiness if a single life | of an hereditary tendency in that direction. 
had tobe lived. She impressed upon the young But we can bring principle to bear on it. 
ladies in her audience to remember this, that | We each have an hereditary tendency to this or 
marriage was not an end in life as it was in the | that fault, and we cannot ingraft someone else’s 
making up of a novel. If, she said, they had | tendency. ‘“ What's bred in the bone comes 
lived an unworthy life for a human being with out in the flesh.” Yes, but we can direct 
powers and capacities before marriage, they | our stream of tendency, though we cannot 
were not likely to make most out of themselves | dry it up. You are every one of you sensible 
after marriage, unless through some rude shock |-enough to see the force of any sound piece of 
or awakening. Anything they had learned advice which hits your special tendency. 
before— habits of work, any powers of Heredity is now under your control—up to the 
concentration—would help them. age of seven it was under your mother’s. 
p If your tendency is miserliness, take it well 


home that, gild it as you like by regarding it as 
A PAPER FOR OUR GIRLS. 


method, common sense, economy, right feeling, 
and point with what scorn you like at reckless 
‘«s MONEY” AND ‘* YOUNG 
L-ADIES.”’ 


extravagance, the fact remains that miserliness 
is the most enthralling of faults, the most 
encroaching, and the one which, almost more 

By Miss Lucy H. N. Soutssy. than any other, produces repulsion in those 
I Have been in much doubt as to the scope of 
my subject. My directions were comprised in 
the words “Money” and ‘“ Young Ladies.” 


not given to it. But you can make your instinct 

for saving a valuable force for g by me 
Am I to speak of pocket money or of political 
economy? I am quite sure if you have seen 


yourself give what you save; an acknowledge 
good ei dignifies the tendency and prevents 
Miss Beale’s paper and Mrs. Toynbee’s, written 
for peal conferences, you know far more 


that feeling of repulsion which only comes from 
of the larger aspects of the question than I 


could tell you. I shall confine myself, there- 
-fore, to everyday truisms, which, at all events, 
have this reason for my saying them, that I 
am profoundl convinced that no audience of 
this size is sltogother guiltless on the points I 
shall refer to. “To give new life to an old 
truth,” says Coleridge, ‘‘ you have only to 
translate it into action.” Therefore, some few 
of you can, if you will, do this for my remarks, 
so far as you yourselves are concerned, by 
putting them into practice. 

The essence of the question lies in “ Render 
unto Cesar.” You must do all that is due. 
You must dress according to your station. 
You must not give in alms what was meant for 
suitable dressing, any more than you may spend 
it in sweets. A girl should feel, from the first, 
that money means not only pleasure but also 
responsibility. An income is always educating. 
Pocket money is always demoralising, unless 
saved or earned, i.e., ennobled by some form of 
self-denial. A girl should never have money 
unless it has some of the duties of property 
attached to'it. She should have enough to feel 
that her own charities and some amount of 
sensible spending can be fairly expected from 
her—over and above that buying of rubbish 
which is, in moderation, a lawful pleasure, and 
somewhat educative. She should be taught 
from the first that tithes were a symbol of 
God’s claim to the whole, and not a means 
of buying off His claim, so that conscience need 
put in no word about the remaining nine-tenths. 
It is degrading for anyone to spend on mere 
gluttony that proportion of her income which is 
often represented by a girl’s bill for sweets. If 
she thought of her money as an income for 


e child’s apg, Ta not merely twelve pennies, 
any more than Mr. 
mere brewery. It is a “ om shilling,” 


the sight of saving for saving’s sake, or for self- 
indulgence sake. ’ 

Fortunately, it is generally easy to excite a 
child’s interest in the giving of presents, and if 
you have taught the fine art of giving it is safe 
to inculcate personal thrift. I say “ fine art” 
advisedly, for one large part of the question of 
money is concerned with the sunshine that can 
be made in shady places by presents, not so 
much to the poor, but to the less well off who 
have everything except pocket-money. But 
these presents require imagination as well as 
money. ‘There is an old story book called 
‘The Youth’s Monitor,” in which a mysterious 
stranger stays one night in a herdsman’s 
cottage, learns the tastes of the family, and at 
Christmas sends a box with exactly the heart’s 
desire of each. The eager delight with which 
one reads of the opening of each parcel made 
that present almost as delightful to the 
reader as to each child in the story. 
Why are there not more such Christmas 
boxes? When anice dress is given to a girl, 
why are not the little necessary etceteras sent 
with it—gloves, shoes, &c.,—the buying of 
which make the dress almost a white elephant 
to a poor girl ? 

Besides money and imagination, such presents 
require personal trouble; you have no right to 
give ‘in a present” whatever you may do in 
charity, unless you lighten the obligation by 
friendliness, though not necessarily friendship. 
You must become a neighbour to the wounded 
man by taking personal trouble before you give 
him twopence. As things are now, I fear as much 
sore feeling exists in the world because of the 
presents which are given as because of those 
which are not given. 


margin. 

eccll lady once consulted her lawyer as to 
whether she could afford to buy Chiswick. He 
urged that she should always have a margin. 
‘* My dear sir,” replied she, ‘I prefer Chiswick. 

I am afraid that in practice we are too often 
apt to prefer our form of Chiswick, strongly as 
we all uphold the desirability of a margin. 

But it is just as clear a duty to plan our 
money as to plan our time. Perhaps you do 
neither ; but, if so, you can hardly be a faithful 
steward, though you may be a very generous 
one. 

Do you say, ‘I should so like to plan, but my 
father won’t give me money, he gives me 
things?” Plan anideal income on paper, lay in 
common sense, pending the arrival of the money. 
Instead of day dreams about love in a cottage, 
plan out an income of £300 a hi If you 
married Edwin to-morrow would you know 
what stores to order? Learn now the habits 
which will make you a useful wife to Edwin. 
I never yet knew love havea beneficial effect on 
his income when Angelina leaves the gas full on 
in her bedroom all the evening, and piles up & 
huge fire in the room she is not going to sit in. 
She allowed herself wasteful habits (not_beau- 
tiful anywhere) in her father’s house, and it 1s 
not to be wondered at if she continues them in 
her husband’s cottage, for the only _thing in 
which she has been habitually saving 18 in 
thoughtfulness. ; 

Itis said that the saddest year of most married 
lives is the first. I do not believe that poverty 
in itself can ever be the reason. If you are 
poor, read Charles Lamb's “ Essay on Old 
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+ In’ Miss Austen’s “Mansfield Park.” 
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China,” and learn before it is too late to appre- that Sheridan once i i . 

ciate the charm of that poverty which fas maker because of tag per See a wurtaat EMPLOYMENT OF MID- 

any day vanish, leaving you to lament ‘‘ les | debts of honour. The man tore up his bill and WIVES. 

beaux jours quand nous étions st misérables.” | said he left it to the gentleman’s honour; By Miss Twr 

No; I suspect the bride’s unhappiness, over and | thereupon Sheridan paid bins at once. There — ee 

above that part which comes from finding that | are many untorn-up bills which ought to be (Of the Maternity Charity, Plaistow.) 

Edwin enjoys rag net and is as other men, debts of honour; I mean when workwomen | THE ete ose of midwives is a subject which 

often eee : m e fact = never having had | and small shops, who badly want their money, | affects the world at large, and which has excited 

= i 6 . pod! et money, she feels unreason- | are afraid to ask for it lest ney should annoy | so much controversy that it is quite impossible 
. y Sethe ms aed arise mpd perp is put ar their customer. Many people do dislike being | to deal with it at any length in a paper of this 
er han - e ar Ae at once, quite | bothered to settle an account. They get an kind. All we can do is to glance at a few 

forgetting the reserve funds she ought to keep | unreasonable feeling that the shopman is dis- | general propositions—(1) The reason for their 

for future claims. oo obliging, and they go elsewhere. At the week’s existence; (2) the probability of their con- 

Some will say that planning is a luxury for | end the unfortunate tailor has to pay his hands | tinuance; an (8) the possibility of a great and 
the rich. Many of the economies urged by the | and the workwoman her rent, but the money | lasting benefit to be derived, by the poor popu- 
rich on their poorer friends are like the doctor's which is lawfully theirs is lying in your pocket | lation at least, from their instruction and 

rescription of “ perfect rest and no worries.” | because of your carelessness anil their sad | improvement. 

‘o have an im sible pleasure urged as a duty knowledge of the unreasonableness of gentle- "he reason for their existence. The laws of 
is trying to the serenest temper. But ready | folk. supply and demand constitute alone a ps and 
money and a balance in hand are like peace of Earning is one great branch of our subject. sufficient reason for the necessity of women 
mind ; a gift bestowed on a favoured few, but | Some wince under the fact that their work is helping each other at a critical time of physical 
also a grace which all others are bound to take | paid, and say they would enjoy it so much more | Suffering, when as often as not medical aid in 
steps to acquire. Pressing advice to get the | if they cou d give their services. They spell the country cannot be procured. That a mid- 
very best of a thing when you can hardly afford | unpaid work with a big W, and feel paid work wife is more easily obtainable than a doctor, a 
any of it contains more aggravation than | derogatory. I should choose quite another | less expensive luxury, and of more use subse- 
guidance, but there is sound sense in it, never- adjective for paid work, namely, wholesome. | quently, are the broad and practical views held 
theless, and you can go on those lines as far as| Common honesty compels in paid work a| by the rural poor, who are chiefly dependent 
possible. Too often Angelina throws all this | degree of punctuality, thoroughness, and good | Upon their services. 
advice to the winds; it is quite true that she | temper, that in unpaid work would give the These opinions are no less strong in the days 
cannot afford the first-rate silk whose merits | worker fair ground for being pleased with of Queen Victoria than they were in the days of 
are placidly impressed on her by any her | herself. In paid work this ger of self- Pharaoh or than they will be in the 20th century, 
prosperous sister-in-law, but why did she not complacency is entirely avoided, for these and surely the antiquity of our profession may 
get a good tweed that would have been present: | virtues are a market necessity. The paid | justify the hope of evelopment rather than the 
able for months, instead of that fourth rate | nurse or teacher does quite as useful work as fear of abolition. 
finery which will be shabby directly ? the “sister,”’ and escapes one at least of the 

Debt is another subject on which she is apt | many snares of pride. 
to undervalue the sense and uprightness of her, Another point in this matter of earning is the 
sister-in-law. She puts her advice aside with | right keeping up of market prices. If you sell 
the impatient feeling that Augusta does not | your handiwork to your friend, in friendship’s 
know what she is talking about. Angelina has | name, put fair business price on it. Amateurs 
debts on her shoulders through no fault of hers | are apt to say they really have no idea what to 
—she cannot countermand all dinners till pol charge and would rather leave it to you. This 
are paid— and it is provoking of Augusta to is, for the buyer, a most expensive piece of fine 
as if all debt were immoral. — There is a great | feeling, for it obliges him to offer double value, 
deal of truth on Angelina’s side. The children | and he mentally resolves to go to business 
must be decently dressed, and Edwin must have | people another time. 
good food if he is to do his work and keep his| In the name of charity, also, charge the fair 

st. Yes, you must have meat, but need you | price. Well-meaning amateur workers often do 

ave a new bonnet? And, though you must | most unintentional harm to real workers. When 
eat, need you imitate Augusta’s dinners ? And, | needlework guilds pour in garments which are 
though the children must be clothed, need they | given away or sold under cost price, the effect, 
have as many frocks as their cousins at the | is to throw out of joint the trade of small shops 
Hall? Why will you persist, to use Miss | and small workwomen. Thus our very charity 
Sewell’s phrase, in looking at the carriage and | sometimes increases the evils we would fain 
four in front instead of at the donkey cart | cure, so that it behoves us to give much thought 
behind ? to that se of our money which goes in charity. 

To allow that you may get necessariesin spite | And here we come to the root of all right 
of debt is almost dangerous considering how spending and right saving. We have touched 
large a margin is given to “ necessaries” by | on the points of economy, presents, spending, 
those who ought least to stretch the meaning of | debt and earning. Let us end with the question 
the word. One wishes they could realise how of charity, and remember that we may be 
little the world is impressed by their efforts to rendering unto Cesar all his dues of social 
keep up their position—or rather, how un- | appearances and to our family all dues of com- 
favourably it is impressed—how very clear- | fort, and yet that our neat and judiciously- 
sighted it is in such matters. But Augusta’s | managed accounts may be, in God’s sight, only 
narrow-minded remarks about the immorality of | the record of a long-standing debt to Him and 
debt are richly deserved by you, in regard to His poor. 
every sixpence you 8 end that is unnecessary or Girls should learn from the first that 
self-indulgent till the debt is paid (and a| charity is a real claim on each one of us, 
woman’s self-indulgence is more likely to be | not to be met by a penny from the mother’s 
concerned with husband or children than with | purse for the offertory, and in later life spas- 
her actual self). modic giving when the feelings are roused by 

It really is a great pity that Angelina so | some specially sad case. That giving whic 
seldom listens to Augusta. One reason is that | relieves your own feelings at the moment is not 
people so soon get to look on impecuniosity as | nearly so helpful to the character as the steady 
a fate, or as one of those family ways which no setting aside of a tenth, or whatever other 
one ever really strives against, because they | proportion of your money you feel to be 
rank them with the dignity of having banshee, | right. 
or a Redgauntlet frown. Besides, impecuniosity | It wonderfully clears your ideas as to 
generally seems 80 curiously engaging to the what is necessary in personal spending and 
offender—from some odd confusion of ideas, | possible in charitable spending if from the first 
empty-handedness seems to him as pleasing a | you feel that this tenth is simply not yours to 
trait as open-handedness, and he invariably has | touch. There may be a keener thrill of self- 
a feeling of superiority to the more saving | sacrifice when you give from the impulse of the 
relative who pays his debts. I say “ he” | moment than when you apportion out this tithe 
(partly because Dickens, with his unique power | fund which God leaves you to dispose of for 
of crystalising types, has embodied this turn of | Him. But all of us who value steady habit and 
mind in Richard Carstone), but women also the acting on principle will appreciate the 
are apt to run up bills with a feeling that it is | character training involved in the tithe as con- 
some odd freak of fate which prevents their | trasted with indulgence of that emotion, which 
being like the ready money sister-in-law, of | is a fire sometimes lighted from above and 
whose limitations they are so conscious. sometimes from below, and always a very 

Before we leave the subject of debt I should wavering guide. If we want to be good 
like to say a word on the debts arising from | stewards we must, as George Herbert says, 
carelessness and procrastination. It is said! “* Restore to God His due in time and tithe.” 


The probability of their continuance. The 
custom of attendance by midwives varies greatly 
in different. parts of the country, but it is by no 
means on the decrease, and evidence appears 
clearly to indicate a high degree of success in 
the practice at least of trained midwives. If 
the ministrations of coarse and uninstructed 
women have been indispensable even in England 
for more than 1,400 years, it does not seem 
over-sanguine to predict that they will outlive 
the petty hostility launched against them at the 
present time by a small minority of the medical 
profession. 

The possibility of the public deriving benefit 
from their services in the future. By which 
‘we mean that the “ gamp ” order of women, still 
so plentiful in the rural districts, will in course 
of time be succeeded by a younger generation 
of equally ‘“handy-women,” who, Ey havin 
received public and private instruction suite 
to their mental calibre, will practise midwifery 
under State and local protection and control. 

More highly educated women will also be 
glad to embrace a profession offering remune- 
rative employment, and which ought no longer to 
bear the stigma—hitherto only too well deserved, 
—of numbering among its members a host of 
women who have become notorious for the 
suffering and physical injyries which they have 
inflicted by their ignorance and deceit. 

Those who have studied the subject agree 
that midwifery is essentially woman's work, 
being generally a physiological process not 
peaniine more than ordinary intelligence to 
follow, that the employment of midwives, far 
from being injurious to the medical profession, 
will entail upon doctors additional practice from 
assistance being called for in due time, and that 
the serious complications now 80 often atten- 
dant upon confinement may become a thing of 
the past by properly instructed women carrying 
on their business in an enlightened way. 


REGISTRATION OF 
MIDWIVES. 


By RosaLinp PaGEt. 


(Midwife Lon. Obs. Soc. Corp and Hon. 
Treasurer Midwives’ Institute.) 


In many matters concerning the safety of life 
and health far less vital than the one under dis- 
cussion public opinion has demanded safe- 
guards against ignorance and incompetence. 
For example, no one can call himself a doctor 
of medicine, a surgeon, & dentist, a chemist, or 
a veterinary surgeon unless he has shown suffi- 
cient competence to be registered; in these 
cases the whole community is protected by the 
measures obtained by those who were able to 
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bring direct parliamentary pressure to bear on 


the question. 
But with regard to the registration of mid- 


wives, the one question where the interests of 


one of the community only is concerned, 
consists entirely of women, no Act exists b 

which any standard of efficiency can be sutieset, 
and the lives of the most important part of the 
nation—its mothers—are still entrusted to per- 
sons who are, in many cases, absolutely 
untrained for the profession which they have 
adopted for their livelihood. There is no way 
by which the women of the working classes can 
ascertain whether the midwives *. employ are 
adequately competent or dangerously ignorant. 

In other European countries midwives occupy 
a ised position, and their duties are care- 
fully regulated by law. No woman is allowed 
to practise midwifery who has not obtained a 
certificate of efficiency. In this country the 
most : arena and untrained women are allowed 
to undertake this grave responsibility at their 
own discretion. 

As any person is at liberty by the law of the 
land to render aid to any other in time of sick- 
ness, if desired, and any person is at liberty, by 
the law of the land, to receive such aid from any 
other, we cannot, of course, prevent people 
employing unqualified help, if they choose to 
do so at their own risk, we can only attempt to 
enable the poor to distinguish between the 

ualified and the unqualified. This is only to 
done by the passing of an Act of Parliament, 
rendering it unlawful in the future for anyone 
to call herself a midwife until she has been ex- 
amined by competent authorities and received 
a certificate of efficiency. 

It is said, why do not all lying-in women 
engagea doctor? Well, expense is one reason. 
Few doctors will take less than 15s. or £1 1s., 
and a monthly nurse of some sort would be 
required as well. Our gc age: say the parish 
doctor can and should obtained for those 
cases that cannot afford to pay a doctor’s fee. 
Well, it is not quite so easy to get a parish 
order as it is thought, and the respectable poor, 
as a rule, greatly object to parish aid. 

Unless the doctor is paid an adequate fee by 
someone, he cannot afford the time to stay 
with a woman in labour, and the result of 
engaging a doctor for a small fee is that he 
sends his unqualified assststant or does not come 
himself until after the baby is born, and this 
I do not consider “ efficient care of a woman in 
childbirth.” 

The history of recent attempted legislation 
commenced with a Bill introduced into the 
House of Lords in 1878. In 1882 the British 
Medical Association had a Bill drafted for the 
registration of midwives, but this Bill was never 
submitted to Parliament. 

In 1889 the General Medical Council resolved : 
‘‘ That this Council regards the absence of public 
_ provision for the education and supervision of 
midwives as productive of a large amount of 
grave suffering and fatal disease among the 
poorer classes, and urge upon the Government 
the importance of passing into law some 
measure for the education and registration of 
midwives.” 

A Bill was prepared in 1890 by the Midwives’ 
Institute, amended by the Obstetrical Society, 
the British Medical Association, and a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, but was 
talked out on the second reading by Mr. 
Bradlaugh, because he disapproved of midwives 
being required to produce a certificate of moral 
character before registration,** while medical 
men were not required to do so. 

The Bill was deopmed on the understanding 
that a Select Committee should be formed to 
consider the whole subject. 

The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, appointed to inquire into the 
question of legislation for midwives, sat in 
1892 and 1893, and a new era was inaugurated 
by their report. 

The following clause is the most important :— 

‘Your committee are of opinion that a large 
number of maternal and particularly infant 
deaths, as well as a serious amount of suffering 
and permanent injury to women and children, 


(*And to be renewed each ici preposterous difference 
n the moral qualifications of female and male practitioners 
hat no woman should support. Ep. W.S.] 


part 
even though (or is it because?) that section 


Bill comes before Parliament. 
branches in the provinces. 


tered midwives will not equal the 
that insistence on education and training will 
result in makin 
raise their fees above what it is possible for the 


is caused from the inefficiency and want of 
skill of many of the women practising as mid- 
wives, without proper training and qualifications. 
They find that amongst the poor and working 
classes, both in the country and in towns, the 
services of properly trained midwives have been 
eminently successful and of great advantage to 
the community. As vcore | by the evidence 
before your committee, the services of midwives 
are a necessity, and consequently every pre- 
caution should be taken to discourage the 
practice of women who are ignorant and un- 
qualified.” 

In consequence of this report general interest 
began for the first time to be aroused. In 1898 
the Midwives Registration Association was 
formed; this Society consists of registered 
medical practitioners from arts of the 
kingdom who consider that legislation is neces- 


sary. 

“the Association for promoting the compulsory 
registration of midwives was also fumed about 
this time. It now consists of over 2,000 women 
of all classes pledged tohelp the cause when the 
It has several 


A new Bill has been prepared by the Mid- 


wives’ Bill Committee, and will shortly be ready 
to introduce into the House. 
to date. 


This brings us up 
The opposition to the registration of mid- 


wives comes from two widely different sources : 
the lay opposition from rural philanthropists 
and a sm 
extreme views; the medical opposition from the 
smaller general practitioner, chiefly in the North 
of England. The rural philanthropists (whose 
experience of the real condition under which the 
poor live entitle their arguments to every respect) 
fear that, if midwives must be registered, the 
Poor will not be able to call in the friendly neigh- 


section of ardent politicians of rather 


ur if they wish to; that the supply of regis- 
emand; and 


the midwives of the future 


or to pay. The politicians of extreme views 


feel that the liberty of the subject is very pre- 
cious ; they also, from the point of protecting a 
women’s trade from encroachments, view with 


grave suspicion what they consider the unfair 


preponderance of purely medical influence in 
any Bills that have been introduced. 


We hear that there is a great deal of opposi- 


tion to the Bill from the general practitioner, 
though this has only taken form during the last 


few years; we really have to remind the public 


that, if interests unfortunately clash, the right 


of the poor mother must be the first considera- 
tion. 

At present the only independent examination 
for midwives, the London Obstetrical Society, 
demands, before examination, experience of the 
same number of cases from their midwife can- 
didates as is demanded from medical students. 

Dr. Champneys, President of the Obstetrical 
Society, speaking of the candidates for this 
diploma, says : 

‘¢ As regards the experience of examination of 
midwives and medical students, my own judg- 
ment is that, within much narrower limits, 
midwives who pass our examination give evi- 
dence of theoretical and practical knowledge 
which would not disgrace students, who pass 
the conjoint examination; this is also the 
opinion of all of whom I have asked this ques- 
tion—and they are many.” 

It must be remembered that the promoters of 
the Bill do not wish that the conduct of abnormal 
cases, or the treatment of the diseases of women 
and children, should be taken out of medical 
hands; and though they feel that a midwife’s 
training should be thorough, as to the manage- 
ment of natural labour, and in the ability to 
meet certain sudden emergencies, more im- 
portant than all should she be taught the early 
recognition of all those complications that 
require medical aid. They feel that the educa- 
tion of . midwife should deal almost as much 
with her limitations as with her powers. 

These are the arguments publicly advanced. 
But the argument which is discussed in the 
smaller medical papers, and at meetings of 
medical men, though seldom placed before the 


| lay public, is that if midwives are improved in 


training and status medical men will lose cases 
as the poor will prefer to employ a midwife. 
This is complimentary to the trained midwife 
though the pes will not be forced to em loy 
her unless they want to, as some of the medical 
op — seem to think. 
idwives are not competing in any way wi 

the medical profession. We eonaldee ot te 
question of doctor versus midwife, it is trained 
and licensed midwife versus ignorant and un- 
trained woman. The women’s out-patient 
departments of our hospitals are crowded with 
the results of inefficient and incompetent attend. 
ance during childbirth, and the statistics with 
regard to the blind show an enormous per- 
centage caused by ophthalmia of the newly- 
born. Most of this misery is preventable ; it is 
greatly owing to ignorant midwives. There is 
no life more valuable to the community than 
the mother’s, and yet the lives of such women 
are daily sacrificed by ignorant and self-sufficient 
persons, who undertake the duties of a calling 
requiring careful training and guarantees of 
efficiency. 

More than two hundred years ago Peter 
Chamberlen, in the reign of James I., spoke as 
follows, words as true to-day as when they were 
written :-— 

“Then this propcsition I do yet recommend 
that some order may be settled by the State for 
the instruction and civil government of mid- 
wives. Shall want of precedent be here objected ? 
Yet this hath precedent in some forei 
examples. The objection infers thus much. 
Because there was never any order for in- 
structing and governing midwives, therefore 
there never must be; because multitudes have 

erished, therefore they still must perish; 
Cevaune our forefathers have provided no 
remedics, nor knew any, therefore we must 
provide none, though we know them.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Mrs. Percy Boulnois, Mrs. Bedford Fenwick 
(Editor of the Nursing Record), Dr. Annie 
M‘Call, and other ladies, took part in the dis- 
cussion, nearly all being in favour of restricting 
this branch of woman’s work, and placing those 
who follow it under the thumb of men doctors. 
One speaker, however, said that in country 
parishes cruel hardship would be caused il 
forbidding neighbour women to help the sic 
and take the small pay that alone the poor can 
give for the service. She had known her parish 
for twenty years, and such aid was all the poor 
mothers had, but there had been only one death, 
and that was of a wealthy lady who died of 
fever conveyed to her by the doctor, when he 
went straight to her from a scarlet fever case. 


The valedictory address was delivered by the 
Hon. Mrs. A. T. Lyttelton, and votes of thanks 
brought the interesting proceedings to a close. 


LITTLE BOY BLUE. 


THE little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands, 

And the little toy soldier is red with rust, 
And his musket moulds in his hands. 

Time was when the little toy dog was new, 
And the soldier was passing fair, 

And that was the time when our Little Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


‘“‘ Now, don’t you go till I come,” he said, 
‘‘ And don’t you make any noise!” 

So toddling off to his trundle-bed 
He dreamt of the pretty toys. 

And as he was dreaming, an angel song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 

Oh, the years are many, the years are long, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy Blue they stand, 
Each in the seme old place, 
Awaiting the touch of a little hand, 
The smile of a little face. 
And they wonder, as waiting these long years 
through, 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy Blue 
Since he kissed them and put them there. 
Eugene Field. 


— 
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THE ART OF ATTAINING ‘SWOMAN’S SIGNAL”’ 


HIGH HEALTH. ARMENIAN REFUGEE 
No. IV.—By Tuomas Watxer (“ The FUND. 


Original ”’). 

EATING PROPERLY. TO BE DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
Ir is observable that animals accustomed to LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
feed in company almost always fall off if placed 
alone; and with men in training to fight or run 
it is of great importance to have someone con- 
stantly present to keep their spirits in a pleasing 
state of excitement. I will here mention two 
instances of the effect of the want of mastica- 
tion. One is in horses; when any derangement 
in the teeth prevents them from chewing their 
food the hide becomes hard and dry, more like 
the covering of a hair trunk than of a living 
being. The other instance is of a young lady, 
who was subject to dreadful fits, for which no 


welfare of her friends and acquaintances. With 
an exquisite tact without the slightest appear- 
ance of art, frank without severity, open with- 
out imprudence ; always negligent o self and 
considerate of others ; all her thoughts, impulses, 
and actions were regulated by the united 
influence of the highest principles, the clearest 
judgment, and the Kindliest feelings. Thus 

lessed in her own happy disposition, she was 
a blessing to all around her. She was the orna- 
ment and delight of society, the comfort, joy 
and support of her own family. The numerous 
friends who admired and esteemed her will sin- 
cerely deplore her loss; the world, in which she 
never made an enemy, will render its tribute of 
justice to her merit in a transient but general 
expression of regret; but to the grief of her 
children, the bitterness of which time alone can 
assuage, time itself can afford but an imperfect 


Tue following subscriptions have been received 
at the Woman’s SicNnaL Office from Tuesday, 
November 17th, upto Tuesday, November 24th: 


Collected by Mrs. M. M. Daniels 66, Sefton-street, 
South :- Mrs. Blacklock, £5; Miss Smith, 
£2; Miss Ford, 3s.; three Misses Dawsons, 3s. ; 
Mrs. Hatfield. 2s. 6d.; Miss Glover, 2s. ; Miss 
L, 2s.; Mrs. Tolme, 28.; Miss Ryley, 28. ; Mrs. 
Cc , 1s.; Miss Rigby, le.; Miss Hopkins, 
1s.; Miss Hudson, le. awe = oss sea 

Further contributions from the members and 
friends of the Sidcup Branch B.W.T.A. :—Mrs. 
Frame, 4s.; A Friend, 28. 6d ; Mrs. Jobbins, 


” = 5s.; Mrs. Soundez, 1s.; Mrs. J.H. Vickers, 10s. 1 2 6 : : H 
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interest and her love. 


harmless provided it is not strong, the proper 
course is to masticate thoroughly, in a cheerful, 
composed humour, and to drink in sips, rather 
than in large draughts, so as to reduce what is 
taken into the stomach into a pulpy state, easily 
and speedily acted upon by the gastric juice. 
If more liquid is required, it is better to take it 
in moderation an hour or so after eating, when 
it facilitates instead of impeding digestion, and 
by this course exercise, at least of a gentle kind, 
is allowable, almost without restriction as to 
time, after meals. 

A good preventive against a habit of taking 
large draughts is to use small cups and glasses 
till a contrary habit is formed ; and, in general, 
I find a wine-glass a very good regulator in 
drinking, and that it makes & smaller quantity 
suffice without the danger of forgetting the 
rule. With moderation in liquids it is much 
more easy to measure the appetite, and there is 
very little danger of taking too much solid food. 

When the appetite is weak, it is difficult to 
know where is the proper limit in su lying it, 
as there is no marked sensation. When it is 
vigorous, we eat hearty to a certain point, 
and then feel distinctly satisfied, without any 
a gree This is a sort of first appetite, 
an 


_ Further contributions are earnestly requested. 
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AN IDEAL WOMAN. 
(From the “ Greville Memoirs.’’) 


THERE is a melancholy satisfaction in dwelling 
upon the noble ualities which death has 
extinguished, and the excellence of Lady Har- 
rowby demands a brief tribute of affection and 
admiration from those who, having best known 
her virtues, have the greatest reason to deplore, 
and are best able to appreciate, her loss. She 
had a mind of masculine strength, united with 
a, heart of feminine softness ; for while she was 
resolute and determined, and had firmness and 
courage to bear up against the heaviest afflic- 
tions, she had no coldness or insensibility in her 
temperament, but was endowed with the ten- 
derest and warmest affections. She was not by 
nature imaginative, but her understanding was 
excellent, and utterly devoid of lumber and 
affectation. She had the sound practical 
sense of a vigorous and healthy mind, 
without a particle of vanity or conceit ; 
she never attempted to plunge out of her depth 
or to soar beyond the level of her comprehen- 
sion and her knowledge. Her conversation, 
therefore, was happily described by an old and 
attached friend ad very competent judge when 
he said of it that “her talk was so crisp.” She 
had an even flow of animal spirits, was never aa as 
capricious or uncertain, full of vivacity, with a | A- 233. Mov RNING. Heliotrope Cloth M antle, 
constant but temperate enjoyment of society ; eae ee trimmed, Raccoon. eavody 258. taxes 
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Dress. 
A. 228 BROWN calico underclothing, fit 


Christmas gift to working girl. Two chemises, 
two drawers, full size; 6s the lot, or 1s.9d. each article, 
carriage paid. New ladies’ underclothing, nice white calico, 
petticoat bodices 1s. 3d. Drawers nicely trimmed 1s. 9d. 
carriage paid in either case. 


the moment it is satisfied we ought to 
leave off. If we go on, the stomach seems to 
suffer extension, which enables us to eat, 
without inconvenience at the time, a great deal 
more than the body requires. Sometimes the 
extenision is longer delayed, and only produced 
by the action of quantity, or some stimulant ; 
and accordingly we see people refuse to eat 
more in the first instance, and then go on with 
great willingness. But all this is pernicious, 
and produces that superfluity in the system 
which creates a disposition to disease, and 
which, when carried far, renders disease 
dangerous or fatal. How common it is to 
hear people rcmark that they have dined 
after the Fest dish, and then to see them go on 
for an hour, sacrificed to the absurdity of the 
repast! Pressing to eat or drink, especially 
children, is a species of civility more honourable 
in the breach than in the observance. The 
appetite ought to be in such a state of vigour, 
that, when satisfied, the solid food seems 
immediately to identify itself with the system ; 
and we ought to feel the liquid we take, 
instantly, to use Falstaff’s phrase, ‘‘ course 
from the inwards to the parts extreme.” Then 
we rise from meals refreshed, not encumbered. 
The difference between the pure state and that 
of irregular living is so great as to produce in 
many people an almost complete change of 
appearance in expression of countenance and 
personal attraction ; and attention to diet is of 
the first consequence to those who wish to 
improve or retain their looks, as well as to enjoy 
the perfect possession of their faculties. 


A. 280. HOME WORK.—Very pect muslin all- 

round pinafores for baby, 27 inches long, 
trimmed embroidery, only 1s. 3d. carriage paid. Linen 
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THE PROPOSED 
MIDWIVES BILL. 


To poor women at present, and possibly to 
all women soon, the question of passing 
Bill to prevent women who have not 
taken a certificate from practising that branch 
of medicine referred to, and at the same 
time to prevent those certificated from 
undertaking any complicated cases, is an 
important question. It is mainly a ques- 
tion for poor women just now, because it is 
they alone who as a rule preserve the old 
custom of employing other women to attend 
upon them in confinements ; but it will 
become of importance to other women 
generally if the introduction of medical 
women allows, as it may do, of so great an 
increase of faith in the healing powers of 
the sex as to encourage a better-educated 
class of women being trained to take up 
the ancient profession of a midwife. 
Whether the work of midwifery can be, 
and if so whether it ought to be, severed 
from general medical practice, is an ex- 
tremely important point, and one that we 
should answer in the affirmative. The 
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conditions of the case require often a pro- 
tracted waiting on the natural forces from 
the medical attendant, which, as was 
remarked by one of the speakers at the 
Women’s Conference, is often not given by 
a busy general practitioner. A doctor who 
has to rush from one bedside to another, 
and see twenty or thirty patients, with 
fevers, colds, gout, &c., in four or five hours, 
travelling, perhaps, many miles in the 
coursé of the round, cannot spare the time 
to wait on a tedious case. Whether he 
hurries it or neglects it, the patient is 
equally hardly done by. Moreover, the 
coming of a medical practitioner from & 
general practice to the bedside of a woman 
who is in a singularly susceptible con- 
dition, ready to catch up into her system 
the slightest septic element that he may 
carry in his nails, his beard, his clothes, is 
a serious error. The counsel of perfection 
would be that a medical man, before 
attending a confinement, should change all 
his clothes and purify his hair and beard ; 
but, needless to say, this is not and will 
not bedone. The alternative, to prevent the 
poison of the fevers, erysipelas, and other 
infectious diseases that must be attended to 
in general practice from approaching the 
midwifery patient, is to have for those cases 
a separate order of practitioners. 

It is singular, and nota little discouraging, 
to see how readily women, even when 
speaking as advocates of their sex, accept 
all that can be said to its disadvantage and 
ignore all that tells the other way ; while 
men, on their part, are untiring, and often 
quite unfair, in charging all follies and mis- 
takes of one woman on the entire sex, but 
ignore the follies-of their own in the same 
direction, and, in short, show an esprit 
de sexe which is foolish and deplorable in 
some of its manifestations, but respectable 
and valuable in some ways. No one of 
the speakers in the debate at Manchester 
appeared to have a glimmer of an idea of 
the actual great success of women at pre- 
sent as practitioners of midwifery ; yet the 
facts are readily available. It is fully 
proven that the women who are employed 
by the great maternity charity of London 
are more successful in their practice in 
this branch than the average of all cases. 
The general population (attended by the 
medical profession and midwives put 
together) shows a far larger percentage of 
deaths than the practice of these only 
moderately-trained midwives. This very 
significant fact ought to be better known. 
Of course it is “ explained away ”’ in one and 
another fashion ; but itis a fact that needs 
much explaining away before it is shaken 
in significance. 

But if there ought to be special women 
attendants solely on such cases, is it 
needful or desirable to carry out the theory 
of one of the speakers at the Conference, 
and pass an Act of Parliament to “limit” 
their practice ? Here again there is room 
for difference of opinion, but it is certain 
that so long as this is done midwives 
cannot attain an important place in their 
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branch of the healing art, and must con- 
tinue to take only such low fees, and to be 
under such terrors and dangers from the 
doctors, that it is impossible for the pro- 
fession to become one for educated women. 
Yet it is emphatically one in which educated 
women are wanted, and into which, if no 
Act of Parliament is passed to limit their 
powers, they may be expected to make 
their entrance ere long. It ought to be 
well known that one of the most famous 
practitioners of midwifery who ever lived, 
and one who much elucidated the art, was 
Madame Lachapelle, and her successor, 
Madame Boivin, was hardly her inferior ; 
their operations were very numerous in 
Paris, and their record of their cases is 
cited in the works of the English medical 
writers at the beginning of the century as 


of the highest importance. Tlere yet may 


be many more Madame Lachapelles, if 
English women can get leave to practice 
this branch of the medical art, the pro- 
perty of their sex by every law of propriety 
and suitability, and held to be so in all 
times till very recent ones. 

The fact is, what is really required is 
some State provision for the thorough Edu- 
cation of women for this branch; and 
registration of those properly trained and 
examined should follow. But provision 
for registration without provision for Edu- 
cation is rather futile. Again, any Bill 
passed must be carefully framed not to 
interfere with the kindly offices of the 
friendly neighbour, who in scattered dis- 
tricts must often be the only available aid. 
But in many places, and in towns in 
general, there is room and need for an effi- 
cient, thoroughly-trained specialist practi- 
tioner, and such an one should be allowed 
to render full aid to her patients. 

‘Sending for the doctor in emergen- 
cies”’ may sound we), but does not work 
out so practically, very often. The abler 
and the more popular the midwife, the less 
ready is the doctor likely to be to come to 
her aid. Moreover, doctors want to know 
who will pay them. 

A case has occurred this week showing the 
sort of results that arise from the midwife 
being only able to ‘send for a doctor,” and 
also the readiness referred to above of men 
to stand by each other and censure women. 
A poor labourer’s wife has died in her con- 
finement ; the midwife had seen her over- 
night, when, according to her, and very 
likely truly, it was too soon to do anything. 
But in the morning the midwife was called 
to her patient again, and found her losing 
blood profusely. The midwife did then 
precisely what it is urged by the advocates 
of the Midwives’ Bill she should do—she 
said she “could not tamper with the case,” 
and advised a doctor being brought. A 
doctor was fetched accordingly, and, 
according to his own evidence, found the 
patient in danger; but because her home 
was destitute he seems to have simply 
advised the parish doctor being sent for, 
and to have gone away. The parish doctor 
in his turn refused to come, and the woman 


———— 
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was at last attended to by the first doctor 
brought; but it was then too late—she 
died. The jury censured the midwife who 
followed the favourite prescription of the 
Conference speakers and ‘sent for a 
doctor,’ but had no censure for the doctor 
who came and looked at the dying woman, 
and, instead of helping her at once, advised 
sending for the parish doctor. This case 


illustrates the difficulty and mischief of 
confining the attendance of midwives to 
cases where no manual help is needed by 
the patient, and requiring them to send for 
a doctor when any difficulty arises. The 
person in charge ought to be one able to act 


if emergencies arise. So long as middle- 
class women are told that a midwife is in- 
competent to act in sudden difficulties they 
will not employ one, while so long as mid- 
wives are confined to the cases too poor to 
- pay more than a trifle, educated women 
will not go into the work. But we main- 
tain that an educated woman can be taught 
" to attend all cases safely and competently 
without becoming a fully-qualified surgeon 
and physician, and that such a class of 
specialist women practitioners is needed. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The London County Council Technical Edu- 
cation Board are about to award six free scholar- 
ships at the Training School for Teachers of 
Domestic Economy at the Battersea Poly- 
technic, under the following conditions :— 
Candidates must be not less than 19 nor more 
than 30 years of age; they must be resident 
within the Administrative County of London, 
and must continue to reside therein during the 
tenure of their scholarships. Candidates must 
undertake to attend the school regularly at such 
times as may be appointed by the Governing 
Body, during the space of six terms (about two 
years). Candidates must be able to speak dis- 
tinctly, and must be provided with testimonials 
of good character from not less than two 
responsible persons. The physical condition of 
the selected candidates will be examined by a 
medical practitioner (lady) appointed by the 
Board, and the scholarships will be granted 
subject to the result of this examination 
being satisfactory to the Board. The 
names of candidates must be sent to 
the secretary of the Board not later than 
Monday, November 30th, 1896, on forms which 
will be obtainable on application at the Board’s 
offices, 18, Spring-gardens, London, 8.W. The 
Board will require evidence that the candidates 
are not in a position to provide their own 
training without such aid as the scholarships 
are intended to afford. Asa rule, daughters of 
parents with an income of £400 per year will be 
ineligible. The successful candidates will receive 
a thorough training in the teaching of cookery, 
laundrywork, needlework, dressmaking, and 
housewifery ; and will also receive instruction 
in hygiene, sick nursing, and ‘first aid.” All 
materials required will be supplied by the Poly- 
technic, and the’ students will be vrovided 
with two meals a day free of expense, .. | will 
retain possession of the garments made by them 
in thecourse of their instruction. The scholar- 
ships will be awarded on the result of a 
competitive examination to be held on December 
8rd and 4th. The aompulsory subjects are— 


arithmetic, composition, history, geography, 
with special reference to commercial con- 


ditions, and plain needlework; and of the 
optional subjects, two only{can be taken, out of 


English literature, French, German, elemen- 
mentary chemistry, botany, elementary phy- 
siology and the laws of health, physiography, 
freehand drawing. 
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About the year 1872 it was suggested that 


educated women, daughters of professional men 
and others, in need of remunerative employ- 
ment, should seek it in the charge of Public 
Elementary Schools. The idea was warmly 
welcomed, and for its furtherance considerable 
sums were raised, so that on February 19th, 
1878, the ‘ Bishop Otter Memorial” College, 
Chichester, was re-opened, not as a Diocesan, 


but as a National Training College for Ele- 
mentary Schoolmistresses, under precisely the 
same Government regulations as those of the 
Since that date about 100 
students have been trained at the college, most 
of whom have undertaken successfully the 
special work for which they were trained. The 
Duke of Richmond and the Committee now 
appeal for £1,000 to enlarge and improve the 
Practising Schools, which were built in 1874, 
and are now found inadequate to meet the 
requirements of the Education Department, 
Such schools, they truly observe, ought to be in 
every sense model schools. In order that the 
professional training may be the more efficient, 
the students should be able to see in the Prac- 
tising Schools the best modern desks, apparatus, 
and other school appliances, and should be at 
liberty to work without the distraction of several 
classes in one room. It is, of course, obvious 
that the “Bishop Otter College” is in close 


existing Colleges. 


alliance with the Church of England. 
* * Ok 


It is Mrs. Ormiston Chant who has offered to 
go to Bulgaria to distribute there to the 
Armenian refugees from Turkey the warm 
clothing and other aid supplied by the 
generosity of the Woman’s SIGNAL readers and 
others to Lady Henry Somerset's fund. 


# 


After an immense difficulty a few hundred 
Armenians have been allowed to enter the 
United States, on certain friends entering into 
bonds of the value of 100 dols. for each individual 
Armenian, that they shall never become a 
public charge! Even this is represented as a 
great concession from the United States Govern- 
ment to the urgent need of their fellow- 
Christians, and is accompanied by an intimation 
that it can only be allowed on condition that 
there is no “influx” of the unhappy refugees. 
Any number of aliens, however poor and un- 
desirable, may freely enter our country; our 
hospitable doors stand wide open to all; yet 
we are an overcrowded nation; while in the 
under-peopled United States the lack of 
labourers willing to do really hard work under 
somewhat unpleasant conditions is such that 
Miss Blackwell, editor of the Woman's Journal, 
states that she has been inundated with 
applications for Armenian women as domestic 
servants. 

Miss Blackwell says that though there were 
only 347 Armenian refugees all told, nearly all 
young men in the prime of life, both able and 
willing to work, and although private indi- 
viduals had offered to take care of them till 
work was found, they were detained a the 
emigration station for several weeks. It was 
demanded at first that two securities of £100 
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each should be found for every refugee, but, in 
response to many petitions, the authorities at 
length consented to accept one bond of £20 for 
each, and they were ultimately allowed to go 
free; but the negotiations had dragged on so 
long that a bill of £95 for their board had 
accumulated against them, and this had to be 
paid by the Salvation Army and the W.C.T.U. 
before the Armenians were released. 


* * * 


It is a painful fact that so few women are 
amongst those that have escaped. It is to be 
feared that in Armenia, as in so many ship- 
wrecks and other places of danger, the traditional 
readiness of men to sacrifice themselves for the 
protection of women—that theory which is pro- 
duced from time to time as a reason why women 
should not have the self-protection of the vote 
—has broken down. But the United States 
could find work for thousands more women. 
Miss Blackwell says :—‘‘ We have been flooded 
with applications for Armenian women to do 
housework, some of the requests coming from 
as far away as California; but there are no 
women amongst the refugees.” She then 
quotes a letter from a dweller in Massachusetts, 
saying that it is practically impossible to 
get female domestic servants at any 
wages, and in very comfortable homes. 
“To get house servants,” says the writer, “is 
almost out of the question. I have not been 
able to find one willing to go afew miles into 
the country. A short time ago I drove half a 
day trying to find a woman to help my wife to 
get dinner for a lot of extra hands, and did not 
succeed. We cannot find a woman who will 
come to the house to do our washing, at fifteen 
cents per hour. If that is the case eighteen 
miles from Boston, close to several towns, and 
in a populous neighbourhood, what must it be 
further back, where houses are scattered and 
neighbours few? I shall take the first oppor- 
tunity to call upon you and ask about your 
Armenians.” 

* *  * 


When there is this demand for the labour of 
women, and at the same time we hear of 
thousands of women left fatherless and husbanc - 
less in Armenia and starving for want of work, 
surely the most practical form of charity would 
be to organise emigration for these women to 
fill those places, on a very considerable scale. 
But the selfish emigration laws of the United 
States, that have made so much trouble about 
the admission of less than 400 men, would have 
obviously to be specially modified to allow such 
a necessary work to be carried out. If the 
W.C.T.U. of America could accomplish it, our 
sisters would truly have done a great and most 
beneficent work. Jt seems shocking to hear of 
workers in one place dying of cold and hunger, 
and situations waiting elsewhere that cannot 
be filled with workers. 


* * a 


Lady Henry Somerset received a deputation 
of sailors last week, who presented a cheque 
for the sum of £250 from the officers and men 
of the Royal Navy, for the purpose of erecting a 
cottage, to be called the ‘Agnes Weston 
Cottage,” in connection with the Industrial 
Farm Home, Duxhurst, leigate. The men 
were entertained at luncheon at the Priory, 
Reigate, and afterwards drove out to Duxhurst 
to inspect the home. They spoke most warmly 
of their regard for Miss Weston, and the deep 
appreciation the men have for Lady Henry 
Somerset throughout the navy. Miss Weston 
was to have been present, but is unhappily laid 
up from the effects of a bicycle accident. She 
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It must not be supposed, moreover, that he 
has not received a very considerable amount of 
professional recognition. Over a quarter of a 
century ago he was presented with a testimonial 
of £1,000 by his professional brethren in 
recognition of his services to science, and he 
was a member of innumerable learned societies 
in England and on the Continent. Moreover, it 
is he above everybody else, by virtue of his 
recognised authority, who has placed total 
abstinence from intoxicants in the position 
which it holds in the scientific world to-day. 


* 


His researches into the doings of alcohol in the 
human body were begun quite impartially as 
one of the tasks which he undertook at the 
request of the Society of Arts. He has himself 
given a very interesting account of how he took 
alcohol, just as he would have done any other 
substance, and asked of it to show proofs 
whether it produced heat, or force, or what it 
actually could do to benefit any organ or pro- 
cess of the body, and how he was gradually 
compelled to the conclusion that it was injurious 
instead of beneficial. So strong did his 
conviction to this effect become after the 
investigation that he has been heard to say 
that a pint of claret was perdition; and, in a 
similar style, when I met him at one of the 
great balls at the London Mansion House, 
standing at the supper table, I said to him: 
“ Does it not shock you to see all these people 
so gaily imbibing poison? ” and he replied, 
quite seriously, ‘‘I wish I could make them 
understand the truth that every glass of cham- 
pagne they drink is about equivalent to their 
having an ounce of blood drawn from their 
veins!’ He largely assisted in the foundation 
of the Temperance Hospital, and was its senior 
physician for a great many years. 
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Richardson believed that a somewhat similar 
plan would be quite wholesome if applied to 
the beasts in slaughter houses. 

* 


It is interesting to reflect that he who has 
iven a merciful death to so many of the lower 
animals should himself have died, probably, in 
as peaceful and unconscious a manner as he 
helped them to do. He was only 68 years o 
age, and might have been expected to live some 
time longer, but after having been a little out of 
health for a short time past, he was suddenly 
struck on Thursday last with apoplexy, and 
passed away two days later, in all probability 
without the smallest suffering. An eminent 
divine used to say that he could never bring 
himself to respond to the prayer against sudden 
death in the Litany ; he felt so strongly that so 
far as the dying person was concerned it would 
be the crowning mercy of life. So must it be 
regarded for this ‘ beloved physician.” 
* * * 
It is quite time that women were entitled to 
have their causes duly tried by their peers. 
Every argument for the jury system requires 
that women shall be jurors, especially in cases 
in which women are interested. Miss Beattie’s 
case against the doctor who operated on her, as 
she alleges, against her own orders, is a very 
strong illustration of the different view likely to 
be taken by men and women of some circum- 
stances. The jury, apparently not quite certain 
of themselves, appealed to the judge to know 
whether he approved of their verdict. To this 
feeble-minded and doubtful demand the judge 
replied that he “‘ did not think that any twelve 
English gentlemen could have given a different 
verdict.” That may be so, but it is,very pro- 
bable indeed that six English ladies would have 
given exactly the opposite one. 
OF * 
It would be very desirable if it had been 
established by this case that a surgeon must 
have the written consent of a patient to perform 
any serious mutilating operation. The conflict 
of evidence as to whether the patient in this 
case consented or not to the performance of an 
operation which destroyed for her all the 
interest of life, and placed her in a condition 
which she would rather have been dead than 
living in, could never occur if the salutary rule 


is a patient at Portsmouth hospital, suffering 
from a compound fracture of the leg, the result 
of a bicycle accident at Southsea, where her 
machine skidded on the tram lines on Thursday 
afternoon, throwing her into the road. 

* * * 


Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson's death is a 
blow to science in general, and to the temperance 
cause in particular. As a thinker and a dis- 
coverer he has not received the degree of 
honour to which he is fairly entitled; partly 
owing to his great originality of mind, which 
placed him too far away from the ordinary 
practitioner to secure proper appreciation of 
his work, and partly because he went on to his 
next piece of work instead of ‘‘ booming ”’ his 
last achievement. His truly benevolent mind 
was exactly suited for the work of a physician ; 
but the dull and the unoriginal have somehow 
invented, and repeated till they have got ac- 
cepted, a theory that a man who is an original 
thinker in the science of medicine is not a good 
practical physician. Nothing can be more 
ridiculous, but the very fact that Sir B. W. 
Richardson had a mind open to new ideas, and 
looked at facts from a personal and original 
standpoint, prevented him from attaining the 
full degree of success to which he was entitled 
in actual medical work. 
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Amongst his chief discoveries were the possi- 
bility of obtaining local insensibility to pain by 
means of a spray of ether directed upon a part, 
and the use of the inhalation of nitrate of amyl in 
spasmodic lung and other nervous affections. 
The ideas which he gave forth in great profusion 
have often served as signposts for others to 
definite successes, of which they have obtained 
the credit while he had originated it. For over 
ten years past, he has produced every quarter 
a magazine, The Asclepiad, written entirely by 
himself, and all on medical subjects, and & 
regular perusal of that has given me an im- 
pression of his originality and wisdom beyond 
even the very good position which he holds in 
public estimation. 

* 


He was gratified at the Queen’s offering him 
the honour of knighthood, and was fond of 
repeating the following little tale about the visit 
that he paid his thoughtful and sympathetic 
sovereign to receive the accolade. He was 
suffering at the time from rheumatism, which 
made him lame, and he was obliged to use a 
stick in walking. The Queen, who is well-known 
to be a sufferer herself from the same cause, saw 
ata glance the doctor’s condition. The moment 
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He was also one of the first advocates of 
cycling for women ; many years ago, when this 
was quite a novelty, he issued a number of 
articles in different quarters recommending it, 
and he maintained that even for people who 
had disease of the heart, cycling, carefully con- 
ducted for short periods, was beneficial. It was 
characteristic of his genuine benevolence that 
he gave great trouble to ascertaining the most 
humane way in which the Dogs’ Home could | were made and enforced that for such opera-— 
dispose of the large number of superfluous | tions the patient’s written consent is necessary. 
animals that are left upon its hands. He | Undoubtedly it ought to be left to the patient 
invented and placed in use at that institution | to decide whether a particular operation shall 
what he very aptly called a “lethal chamber.” | or shall not be performed, after the surgeon has 
The dogs placed in it suffer not at all. After asserted that it is necessary. “With all the 


* 
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fortable and has brought, it has 


he entered the Presence Chamber her Majesty 
called out to him in tones at once sympathetic 
and peremptory, “I won't have you kneel, Dr. 


being for a short time in a com 
apparently ordinary apartment, they feel sleepy, 
and presently quietly and happily go to sleep. 
From that slumber they never aw: 


| blessings that chloroform 
| produced the disadvantage that the patient has 
‘no sort of control over the operator after com- 
ake the drug, and it is highly 


Richardson ; you must not kneel.” 
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probable that operations that would not have 
been advised by the surgeon under other 
circumstances are now performed with a 
readiness that is much to be deprecated, 
especially when, as in Miss Beattie’s case, such 
a lifelong injury as incapacity for motherhood 
is to be the result. It would be wise for 
patients who are told by one surgeon that a 
very serious operation is necessary, to go, before 
consenting to it, to another surgeon, not as a 
consultant but entirely independently, and see 
if the same statement is made by him. Doctors 
will not like this advice being given, but 
assuredly the surgeon exists for the patient and 
not vice versa. 


What view, I wonder, would a jury of ladies 
have taken of the alleged insanity of Miss 
Gertrude Hitchcock, whose one and only weak- 
ness appears to have been that she had made 
up her mind to be married—suitably if possible, 
but anyhow, to get married? It was alleged as 
a proof of her insanity that she had proposed to 
a young man of 20, she herself being of the 
mature age of 45. Well, if a man of 45 pro- 
poses to a girl of 20, is he ever called insane ? 
There really must be a stop put some day to 
this alarming plan of preventing people from 
doing what their friends think foolish by 
consigning them to lunatic asylums. The 
doctor who has had the poor lady under 
his care for two years past said that if she was 
to walk about London (where she used to live) 
she would be likely to marry the first man who 
asked her, and in the event of his being an un- 
scrupulous person, he might get her confined in 
an asylum at a cost of £100 a year, and make 
free with the rest of her money. But as she is 
to be confined in an asylum at any rate, it seems 
as if it would have made no difference to her if 
she had been allowed to get married first. 

a Bx a 

So many ladies have passed the recent B.A. 
Examination at London University that a 
glance over the list gives the first impression 
that it consists of women’s names only! Here 
it is :— 

B.A. Examrnation.—Drvision I.: Elizabeth 
Abadi, J. W. H. Atkins, Bertha C. Bailey, 
Mabel L. Baker, Mary E. Barrett, Harriet G. 
Berridge, Annie E. Billing, Eva Blaxley, 
Winifred Bottomley, W. W. Braines, J. Bridge, 
Florence Buckley, Ethel M. Bush, W. Collins, 
A. H. Cooper, G. E. Dench, D. M. Edwards, 
B. Etherington, Katherine M. I. Field, L. N.G. 
Filon, R. S. Forrester, F. W. B. Frankland, F. 
Gater, Edith M. Gilling-Lax, A. C. Halligey, 
R. M. Henry, G. K. Hibbert, Jane Holmes, T. S. 
Hudson, Louisa P. Humfrey, G.H.Hunter, Mabel 
W. Jackson, Kate W. Jennings, R. Kidman, Alice 
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COMMON DISEASES. 


4.—THE LIVER. 

Tue liver is the largest organ in the body, and 
has multifarious Satie to perform in the 
internal economy of the digestive system. 
After the stomach it is the most abused of all 
the digestive organs. It is inflamed and 
hardened by the abuse of alcohol, and its 
functions are hindered and impaired by the 
tannic acid, the outcome of tea drinking. 
Errors in diet lead to a diminished secretion of 
bile. It becomes torpid and sluggish and the 
defects react on the blood-current—dele- 
terious products are carried into the circulation 
—the skin becomes muddy and yellow, the 
tongue furred. Life becomes a burden and the 
victim says “ Life is not worth living.” He flies 
to drugs, blue pill, and other quack nostiums, 
and finds a temporary relief, and a rebound to a 
state worse than before; destroys his digestion 
by nauseous medicines and liver pills and 
wonders why he continues dull, languid, cranky 
and out of sorts. He never pauses to consider 
the why and the wherefore, but continues to: 
either doctor himself, or is doctored by others 
into a confirmed melancholy invalid who invari- 
ably shufiles off the mortal coil of a miserable 
life, through making his stomach a receptacle 
for all the so-called liver cures in the pharma- 
copeeia. 

There is only one method to maintain the 
liver in good working order, and that is atten- 
tion to Diet and Ezercise. Happy is the man 
or woman who does not know they have a 
liver! Unless this mighty organ duly performs 
its principal function of secreting bile, a whole 
army of troubles arise. 

It cannot be done with medicine. 

It can, however, be done with a perfect food 
beverage, such as Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, which 
possesses exceptional vitalising properties. It 
will save your digestion part of its work, and is 
far more nourishing and sustenant than tea or 
the ordinary cocoa, whilst it possesses a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is pleasantand palatable 
and embodying, as it does, the numerous princi- 
ples contained in Malt, Hops, Kola, and Cocoa, 
it imparts nourishment and builds up strength. 
As a Food Beverage it is invaluable. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 
packets, and 9d. and 1s, 6d. tins. It can be 
obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 
or from Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
House, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 

As a test of its merit a dainty sample tin of 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent free on appli- 
cation to any address, if when writing (a 
postcard will do) the reader will name the 
‘Woman’s SIGNAL. 
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M. Lowe, Eleanor McDougall, Catharine J. M. 
Morton, G. E. Phillips, A. N. Poynton, A. W. 
Reed, Catherine M. Richardson, J. Robinson, 
J. J. Ross, J. Rounsefell, Ada Emma Seers, 
Elizabeth E. iad pe Florence 8S. Shorland, 
Eleanor J. Sloane, Florence C. Steadman, J. R. 
Thomas, Sybil M. Turing, O. Waldvogel, H. L. 
Williams. 
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There is often an inwardness in things that is 
not at first appreciated. It turns out to have 
been thus in the case of the Liberal agent of 
Loughborough, referred to in last week’s S1cNaL, 
who took it upon himself to assure the audience 
at the opening of a club that the Temperance 
members of the Royal Commission on the 
Licensing Laws would regard those unlicensed 
drink-shops with a very friendly eye. It now 
transpires that the Liberal agent of Lough- 
borough is represented by a gentleman who, 
though the Liberal M.P., has been making 
a speech in strong support of “the trade,” and 
is being called over the coals by the local Liberal 
Association for having done so. The Member 
of Parliament in question, according to the 
London Daily Chronicle, ‘attended a dinner 
of the Licensed Victuallers’ Association, in spite 
of the fact that that body and the local vic- 
tuallers had done their best to unseat him. 
Taking entirely erroneous data, he pledged him- 
self to the statement that the national drink bill 
stood at a moderate and proper figure. More 
than this, he argued that an increase of the 
drink bill was a test of the betterment of the 
country, and quoted the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in favour of his theory. Of course, 
Mr. Johnson-Ferguson had no business to 
do anything of the kind. We are a drink. 
ing people, and when we have more money 
we spend more in drink. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer does not state that as a moral 
proposition, but as a statistical fact, and a 
deplorable fact it is. | Furthermore, Mr. 
Johnson-Ferguson defined the object of the 
Victuallers’ Society as an attempt to secure the 
‘full and free exercise’ of the victuallers’ busi- 
ness, and to protect it from further ‘exactions 
and restrictions.’ And his language certainly 
suggested that this was an object which com- 
manded his sympathy.” 

*  * 


After reading this, we can feel no more 
surprise at the ‘Liberal teetotaller’’ who 
‘regretted’ that the Woman’s Sienau_ had 
attacked the drinking facilities and late hours 
of clubs. The Liberal M.P. thinks our present 
annual drink bill moderate, and his agent finds 
nothing to lament over in clubs, as at present 
existing. 
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In Austria-Hungary women are making good 
progress. A “Gymnasium” for girls has just 
been opened at Buda-Pesth. It is the first in 
the country, and in the German Empire there 
are only three. The “Gymnasium” is the 
highest grade school there is, coming next 
before the University, and until within the last 
very few years has been the exclusive privilege 
of boysinGermany. A committee of professors 
and ladies took the initiative in obtaining the 
Buda-Pesth Gymnasium, and they have been 
fortunate in the fact that the present Minister 
of Education, Dr. Wlassics, is a man of liberal 
and advanced views in the matter of higher 
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education for girls. 
* * * 

Several ladies have received the ‘“ Khren- 
zeugniss” at the Berlin Industrial Exhibition, 
among them Frau Lina Morgenstern, for her 
literary work; her eldest daughter, Frau Roth, 
ford wood carving; and Fraulein Louise Menzel 
for painting on glass. Our able correspondent, 
Miss Emily Hill, whose account of the Women’s 
Congress was read with interest, has received 
from the Committee of the Women’s Franchise 
League a unanimous vote of thanks for her 
services as their delegate to the Congress. 


| CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The 
| Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
| (1895) says: “ Messrs. Chivers’ Factory at Histon 

is now well-known throughout the country 


i for the excellence of its manufactures.” 
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" | the forehead, I thought she looked much 
WHAT TO WEAR ounger than usual, and also “‘ better style.” 


Tux fashion chroniclers are predicting a change tt is not everyone, however, who can stand 
in the matter of hair-dressing, and there is | such a severe style, and the English hair- 
legend afloat that the days of the fringe are | dressers are adopting a medium course, waving 
numbered, and that it will be extremely chic to | the hair at the sides, and confining its fulness 
appear with a smooth head. The French hair- | by means of side-combs, but not allowing it to 
dressers recommend a plain parting, if ssible, | conceal the ears as was the fashion during the 
or else for the hair to be combed back from the | season. Plain tortoiseshell side-combs are 
forehead, with only one or two vine A locks left | correct at present, the pretty “ diamond ” 
for the embellishment of the forehead. The | combs having become too cheap to be in the 
hair is to be dressed very high at the back, and | first flight any more. 
finished off with an Empire comb, placed| Fur Flouses are being very much worn with 
sufficiently high to be visible from the front. | velvet skirts, ermine being worn with black, and 
These combs are decidedly retty, they are | sable or mink with golden-brown. The sleeves 
made in real tortoiseshell and delicately carved. | are generally of velvet with cuffs of the fur, and 
They should be rather large to be becoming, | lace jabot usually appears underneath the 
and are high and pointed in the centre. I have | high Medici collar. Sometimes the blouse is 
seen one woman who has adopted the new | finished off with a box pleat adorned with 
style of hair-dressin lately, at the annual | cut steel or old paste buttons, sometimes 
meeting of the Theatrical Ladies’ Guild, and her | it fastens down the left side in the Russian 
appearance created much attention the moment | fashion, edged with a careless pleating 
e came on the platform. “Can that be Mrs. | of lace. I mention these fur blouses Tecate 
So-and-So?” whispered one to the other, ‘‘ what | they are extremely handsome and effective, and 
is the matter with her? what has she done to | also because the form such an excellent method 
herself ? Oh, she has brushed back her hair—she | of using up an 0 d sealskin jacket or a sable or 
used to wear a fringe.” It certainly was a| mink cape, which has seen its best days in its 
startling change, for nothing alters anyone 80 | primitive condition. 
much as a new style of hair-dressing, but as I|° There is a rumour that demi-trains are coming 
looked at the neat-featured little woman, with her | in again, but this undoubtedly graceful fashion 
fair hair, only very slightly waved and brushed | is only suitable to house gowns, walking-dresses 
back from her face, with the exception of a few | can never look neat unless they are seve 
light locks which were allowed to stray over inches from the ground. Muff-chains are almost 
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> Vide Press—ALL SHOULD VISIT THE y 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 


ARR LD Edgware Rd., 
5 Hyde Park, W. 

A World-Wide Reputation for Household Linens, 
Blankets, Flannels, &c. 


Yorkshire Blankets direct from the Mills, 
7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 
Honeycomb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 
Toilet Covers, 1/03, 1/44, 1/93 each. 
Ready Made Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 


Double Damask Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, 
12/6 each. 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


" B. @R.GARROULD, 150, 162, 164, 166, 168, 160, 
Rdgware Road, Hyde Park, London, W. 


VY 
Pretty Little Frocks from 18/6 each. Telegraphic Address: GARROULD, LONDON. 


| ____Bratty LittisRrecks 108 1/0 ine ee eee 


PETER ROBINSON'S 
Grand Christmas Bazaar. 


THOUSANDS OF 


USEFUL and FANCY ARTICLES, 


Suitable for Presents, from 6d. to 5 Guineas. 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford Street. 


Madame ISABEL SOMERS, Mrs. SMITHSON, 
SMART GOWNS AT MODERATE PRICES.| Fashionable Dresses 


Latest Styles in Mantles and Millinery. 
LADIES’ OWN MATERIALS MADE UP. 


40, SUTHERLAND AYENUE, W. 


33, CRAYEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


At Boderate Prices. 
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‘BELFAST HOUSE.’ 


Established 130 Years. 


lrish House Linen 


OF 


Every Description 


AT 


Manufacturers’ Prices, 


WALPOLE BROTHERS invite Ladies to 
write for their New Illustrated Ready- 
made Price List of Household Linens, &c., 
which will fully explain advantages they offer 
the public. 


Single articles will be sent of any Goods 
on List as Samples, which will be taken back 
and money refunded if not in every way 
satisfactory. 


All Goods Hemmed and Marked Free of Charge. 


Irish Cambric Handkerchiefs at 
Manufacturers’ Prices. 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 


Royal Irish Linen Manufacturers, 
g9, NEW BOND STREET, 


102, KENSINGTON HIGH ST., LONCON, W. 


Dublin: 8 & 9, SUFFOLK STREET. 
Belfast: 16, BEDFORD STREET. 
Birmingham: 45 & 47 CORPORATION STREET. 
Manufactory : WARINGSTOWN, Co. Cown. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSEF) 


“One of the most popular Corsetiéres of the 
present day is Miss Sapuer, of 211, Oxford Street. 
She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 
individual figure, but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 


Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


211, OXFORD STREET: 


i 


Mdme. FREDERICA 


Has now for sale several smart gowns and 
blouses, which have to be disposed of, owing to 
Mourning. Moderate Prices. 


51 Conduit Street, W. 


» suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 
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universal, and are as often worn without a muff 
as with one. They give a very dressy appear- 
ance to the front of a bodice, lighting up a 
dark velvet dress in a highly satisfactory fashion. 
I looked in on M e Frederica, at 51 
Coniinth eteeels tena aie. the other morn- a eree-Kaws) -“Wineits 
ak and bogies ot oe —_ ee a I print these two letters together, as it seems 
sp umber of cuukomers wince she started to me that both bear upon one subject. With 
Casini, so it is evident that her showrooms regard to Mrs. Bury’s question, she is quite 
supply a want. Articles of dress which the correct in what she states as to the provisions 
wearer wishes to dispose of can be sent to 51 of the Married Woman's Property Act of 1870, 
Conduit-street (accompanied by a fee of two but that Act was altogether repealed by the Act 
shillings), and Madame Frederica disposes of of 1882. The Act of 1870 was one of those in- 
im ay a commission of 10 per cent. Old stalments of justice given in preference to abso- 
ents are not received, only “ sntetita:” ox lute fairplay with which a male Legislature only 
coloured dresses which are not needed owing to too often tampers with the interests of women. 
their wearers having gone into mournin The 1882 Act, under which we now live, how- 
There would be no chteelon to receiving a areas Ne aid ae ae full justice to married women. 
which had been worn two or three times, but Bioko a Sowa Ets an a ierried woman is 
nothing must be sent which shows signs of able to acquire and to hold property and to deal 
wear. Young ladies with small dress allow- poe xe eis igre ab By re ite 
; or receive it by way o eritance or gi 
ae Eley bene! i = pee ay foo | from any pereon just as though she were a single 
Frederica’s in the hope of finding something tone th t eer Lrsapn bap tc a objec- 
that will suit them. A competent dressmaker ge ay cil tier eager were Taek 
is always on the premises ready to undertake men ners Hieyptiens Sei aS aA zeopee 
alterations for a moderate fee. A number of science pa oe sible ta feels This ae = 
pretty dresses are at present on view at thie | uid only be. speakin ooaiie an ee! 
establishment, including useful day-gowns in Meee g 8 y cas eco 


: rt; hich th ired duri h 
the latest shades, red velvet dresses trimmed | rad si Daan for fea oP 1882 distinctly look bright instead of cloudy, and making it 


with gold and jet, and a pale pink ball-gown | .4.1.. that the freed hick <b oiveed . | just the right consistency so that it may neither 
trimmed with crimson flowers. CHIFFON. fered ape anak sce hele ce well. stick to the eater’s teeth, rebound like india- 
those married after, its passing. rubber, or float round the plate like a lake, was 


: 19? hr a task of no small difficulty. Since, however. 
SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. +X, Mitile-sged Womans lobe Bangs te Messrs. 8. Chivers & Son sl anovavell the way of 
; mind, however, the highly-important fact that haammeae : y 
MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. Teer : concentrating jellies, the turning out of one of 
Dear Mapam,—As an old reader of your valuable paper I the great majority of married women are not h Bie d : 8 +4: 
am writing to see if you or your readers, through you, able to earn any money because they are too these Sercee = er ornamental addit wee toa 
would kindly give mé some information on the following | much engaged with their household duties, and meal is within the capacity of an intelligent 


points. Ata leetre in connectign with an oreanisetict | that for these they have no legal claim to any | child; nothing, in. fact, can be emp are, 


discussed, when some difference of opinion arose, and, | definite pecuniary reward. The Act of 1882 : ; f : s 
unfortunately, we had no one in our midst who seemed places upon a woman the obligation if she have Chivers packets. The jelly to put up is made in 
silver-lined pans at their works, and flavoured 


in a position to set us right. 1. By the llth Section of 

the Act, “A married woman may maintain an action in | Or earn any money, to keep her husband and her | *". ee . ‘ : 
with the juice of ripe fruit. Messrs. Chivers have 
a large fruit farm of their own on which the fruit 


her own name for receiving of an key esrninien children off the rates; exactly the same obliga- 
is grown to make both their celebrated whole 


moneys and property, by this Act declared to be her | ,- 

Earns Sreierty, or of any property belonging to her | tion, and no more, the law enforces upon a 
fruit jams and the syrups from which the jellies 
are flavoured. The flavours of many different 


before marriage, and wie hee pee Liged walt husband, who is not only held to be the owner 
Cane tueeinge a tee | separate property.” Fit this SY Oi einen oe ae 
8 will awa 
oi y nom oy, | fruits can be obtained in the jellies, which are 
sold in packets to make half a pint, pint, or quart 
jellies, simply by placing the tablet cut up into 


it appears she only retains her own property on condi- 

tion her husband signs an agreement to thut effect. 2. | all his savings, leaving her in her old age depen- 
pieces in an earthenware basin and adding sufti- 
cient hot, not boiling, water to make with the 


oer ee age the Taw eal lenis ayer oper; | dent in the way our correspondent points out. 
tablet the quantity of jelly named ; in the water 
the tablet will be found to dissolve, sothat it can 


husband. A gift to the wife the husband could claim as | The Act of 1882indeed expressly provides in one 
be poured into a mould—proceeding thus and 


he has no legal ownership. 8. Any woman married : ° 5 3 : 
rice fhe Asi w iled to patos! propert hy virtue of of its sections that if a wife succeeds in making 
standing in a cool place till the jelly is set will 
produce a handsome dish for the table, which is 


being next of kin, or by deed or will, provided it does not | any savings out of the money allowed her by 

exceed £200, belongs to her for her separate use. I/ her husband for housekeeping those savings are 
also delicious, wholesome and refreshing. The 
jelly is to beturned out of the mould in the usual 


think this is correct regarding the Act of 1870 as it 3 4 

passed. ‘What we wish to ascertain is whether the Act his, and he may reclaim them whenever he 
way, viz., by dipping it for a moment or two 
into a basin of boiling water, not, of course, to 


has been amended in any way, and, if so, how does it | discovers their existence. It appears to me to 
touch the jelly, then laying a dish over the top 


ffect the foregoing provisions of the Act of 1870. I feel . p . : 5 

ee eomen Reawae ittle about ourselves and the part be only just that since married life, especially 
of the mould and reversing it thereupon. If 
these very simple instructions arc followed, failure. 


we play as citizens that it accounts in a great measure | where there is a large family, absorbs the whole 
is quite impossible, and every dinner or supper 


for the apathy we find so constantly existing among our | 4; ° 
Loe eee? Questions of this kind thoroughly thrashed time and strength of a wife, that she should be 
party should have the table decorated by this 
means. 


out in our vario's organisations would do more to rouse entitled to a definite income, to be her own, to 
| MASON'S || 
WINE ESSENCES. 


our women to a sense of their obligations than anything spend or to save as provision for her old age, 
6 WILL BUY A BOTTLE 


HE eet on rom in mee poe just as though she were earning the money that 
60¢i WILL MAKE \\Xty 
CLASSE 
6 MINUTES 


she works in the house to save. Moreover, in 
OF DELICIOUS, a 


ELDERY WOMEN. some foreign countries—France for one—a man 
Non-Alcoholic Wine 


Mapam,—At the present time, of all the members of society, | ig not allowed to bequeath the whole of what 
I think the most to be pitied are middle-aged middle- hi lave: to: Teuve: aw A his famil 
class wives or widows who are thrown on the world and e€ may have 10 ve away trom is family, 
compelled ee eet for os first Hine, There | but a certain proportion of it at bis death must 
is no chance for them ; e posts open to women are oe 5 : 3 
filled by younger ones who have had the advantages of be divided between his widow and children, 
filled by yowetion. ‘They ate too old to enter for any | leaving him, however, free to dispose of a 
examination, and in nine cases out of ten too imper- | certain proportion sufficient to make it worth 
fectly educated to pass, if they could, as the movement for | hile f his family to be dutifal to bi 
the higher education of women had not come into force | whue tor § famuy e dutifu him. 
80 years ago. From agency Ne ee  ___ 
FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 
Sample Bottle, Post Free for 9 stamps. 
In all Fruit Flavours. 
Try the Ginger or Elderberry j 
These are Special Favourites. 
MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for 
making Delicious Non-Intoxicating Beer. A 6d. 
Bottle makes 8Gallons. Sample Bottle, 9 stamps, 
or a Sample of both Post Free for 15 stamps. 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
Agents Wanted. 


These are two points which require to be con- 
sidered, and which will form part of a future 
instalment of justice to women, although at 
present they are generally considered quite 
revolutionary and impossible. With regard to 
what elderly women can do, when thrown on 
the world after rearing a family—in the first 
place, their children ought to contribute to their 
maintenance, and the mother who has toiled 
and suffered for them in childhood need feel no 
shame in thus reaping a small return in her old 
age. But, besides this, a wise elderly woman, 
who can turn and mend and make clothes, and 
will be ever ready to give a hand in a household 
in all sorts of ways, can find work; useful 
general and plain needlewomen, who will go out 
by the day, can always be employed, and as 
caretakers, occasional nurses for night watching, 
and a dozen other useful efforts, elderly 
women neither strong nor quick can get 
money. The trouble is their incompetence, 
obstinacy, or false notions of dignity too often. 


there is scarcely enough for the family. I have often 
heard young married women speak of their mothers as 
“Poor ma.” Poor ma, indeed! The most merciful 
thing for her would be to put her in a Lethal chamber, 
and let her pass peacefully out of existence like the dogs 
at Battersea. Can nothing be found to enable middle- 
aged women, who have had no previous training, to earn 
their own living ? 


CHIVERS’ JELLIES. 
THERE was a time when to make a jelly was 
supposed to be a triumph of a cook, and indeed 
to prepare one according to the old-fashioned 
methods, beginning at the very beginning, 
extracting the jelly from the gelatinous substance, 
such as calves’ feet, clearing it so that it shall 


to agency they go, invari- 

ably meeting with the same 

reply, ‘ Very sorry we can- 

not help you, we have a 

pitiful number of applica- 

tions, I suppose you are not 

" a linguist or can write short- 
hand; couldn’t you get & 

little plain needlework to 

do at home.” Let anyone 

who has not been accus- 

. tomed to it try what itis to 
earn a living in that way. 
What is there in the way of 
daily occupation? Nothing. 
Few women over 45, unless 
they are exceptionally 
robust, are fit for much 
hysical labour, especially 

{ their health is impaired 
by the cares of a family and 
many illnesses, which is 
generally the case. The 
only thing for them, if they 
can scrape the money to- 
gether, is to start a lodging- 
house, and drag out a 
miserable existence in that 
way, or else, if they have 
married children, stay with 
one or the other a few 
months at a time, often an 
unwelcome guest where 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.’’ 

Yeast. Always ask for ‘“‘D.C.L.”” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


A VERIFIED ESCAPE. 


A North Wilts Herald reporter has had the 
opportunity of enquiring into and verifying a 
weritable escape from the jaws of death. Miss 
M. A. Atcherley, who resides with her mother Pe 
at 43, Albion-street, New Swindon, gave a full 
description of her escape. 

‘“ About the end of January last,” said Miss 
Atcherley, ‘I was taken ill. The symptoms 
were faintness and swelling of the body, chiefly 
after meals; this was attended with pains in 
both sides and across the lower part of the 
body. My doctor told me I was suffering from 
indigestion and lowness of spirits, and pre- 
scribed for me. About the middle of February, 
thinking achange might dome good, I went away, 
but was glad to return home, for I felt worse 
instead of better. In 
fact, I was so ill that I 
had given up all hope 
of recovery. Then a 
friend spoke of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People, and having 
read comments in 
several papers on the 
remarkable cures 
| effected by this medi- 

cine, which have at- 


child hitherto has had no special care, and this 
is the very case that needs it most. With all 
their inherited predisposition to failure, to crime, 
to pauperism, a large majority of the inmates 
of our workhouses, our penitentiaries, our 
prisons, have been proved to be below the 
normal in mental capacity. Would it not be 
far wiser for those who are responsible to face the 
difficulty and urge the Local Government Board 
to appoint a department whose special duty 
would be to study the welfare of the children 
and the means by which they can be best 
trained to become useful citizens ?—Believe me, 
yours faithfully, L. WarneR, P.L.G. 


~ mn itis worthy of support, as it is one of 
the few industries specially adapted for women’s 


| Several correspondents have written advising 
the original querist to join the Society for the 
Protection of Birds, Sec. Mrs. Lemon, Redhill.] 


LEMONADE. 


Dear Mapam,—I enclose a popular recipe for 
lemonade that may be of use to your readers, 
and would ask in return for a similar one with 
ginger that can be used with hot or cold water. 
We have much appreciated the cookery depart- 
ment.—Believe me, yours sincerely, 

PENELOPE. 


ROYAL BRITISH NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 
Dear Mapam,—As one of the members of the 
General Council of the Royal British Nurses’ 
Association who was not able to be present on 
October 16th, I should like publicly to dis- 
sociate myself from any responsibility concern- 
ing the proceedings which took place on that 
occasion. Had I been present, I should 
certainly have voted against the re-election of 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, as I consider that 
he has no right to take the chair at any of our 
meetings until the judgment given in the case 
of Breay v. Browne has been reversed. I 
desire to take bi are ee A ae 
i. aie ] . the right of reply being denie r. ord- 
‘s At the Window.” a ae ae Fenwick, efter the bitter attack made upon him 
began to feel the good at the same meeting by Sir James Crichton- 
effects. My health continued to improve, until Browne. : st 
now, after having taken the fifth box of pills, I The conduct of the journal of the association 
am better than I have been for years.” also, in my opinion, must be most strongly 
Miss Atcherley’s statement was confirmed condemned by all honourable persons ; a policy 
by her mother, who was emphatic in her praise which permits personal attacks upon any mem- 
of Dr. Williams’ Pills. She had, she said, quite | ber, suppressing the reply, is absolutely 
abandoned any hope of saving her life, and is indefensible. The autocracy of the officials 
profoundly thankful that she was persuaded to which for months past has denied liberty of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People speech and conscience to us nurse members has 
aie all other remedies had failed. brought our once honoured association into the 
“ Our neighbours,” remarked Miss Atcherley, greatest public disrepute. i 
‘look upon me as a wonder, for they thought But so longasthereiseven a minority amongst 
it was impossible for me to recover.” Dr. the members who have the courage like Miss 
Williams’ Pink Pills are praised amongst all Barlow and Miss Breay to invoke legal protection 
classes as a strengthening and tonic medicine, if need be, there is hope that we may yet 
for men, women, or children. They are invoke reforms. I hope, therefore, that those 
not like other medicine, nor can they be amongst us who are determined not to submit 
imitated, as is sometimes dishonestly pretended ; to injustice will : take public action in the 
take care that the package bears the full name, matter.— Yours faithfully, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and in Frorence Hewett, 
case of doubt send direct to Dr. Williams’ Member of the General Council, R.B.N.A. 
Medicine Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct. Lon- 
don, E.C., as the pills can be had post free at 
Qs. 9d., or six boxes for 18s. 9d. They have 
cured numerous cases of rheumatism, paralysis, 
locomotor ataxy, sciatica, influenza, anemia, 
palpitations, and the disorders which arise from 
impoverished blood, such as muscular weakness, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pain in the 
back, nervous headache, early decay, and all 
forms of female weakness. 


LEMONADE 

That will keep at least a year. Take 34 lbs. 
loaf sugar and 1 quart water. Boil 5 minutes, 
and pour over loz. citric acid. When cold add 
20 drops essence of lemon, and bottle. Some 
like the thin rind of a lemon boiled with it, 
some add the juice, but it does not keep quite 
so well. For use, one to two tablespoonfuls to 
a tumbler of water. 


orn hope, to obtain 


Ee 


THE CHILDREN. 


Au! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more ? 

We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. 


What the leaves are to the forest, 
With the light and air for food, 
Ere their sweet and tender juices 
Have been hardened into wood, 


That to the world are children ; 
Through them it feels the glow 

Of a brighter and sunnier climate 
Than reaches the trunks below. 


Come to me, O ye children ! 
And whisper in my ear 

What the birds and the winds are singing 
In your sunny atmosphere. 


For what are all our contrivings, 
And the wisdom of our books, 

When compared with your caresses, 
And the gladness of your looks ? 


Ye are better than all the ballads 
That ever were sung or said ; 
For ye are living poems, 
And all of the rest are dead. 
Longfellow. 


=e 


THE RIGHTS OF AFFLICTED 
CHILDREN. 


Mapam,—In your issue of November 5th you 
publish a most interesting letter on above sut-- 
ject. It is true that where School Boards do 
not exist these poor little afflicted ones do not 
in very many cases get the training they so 
sadly need, and it is a duty on the part of all 
who have anything to do with children to see 
that every child has the chance of edu- 
cation and training. If you will allow me, 
I should like to call the attention of 

our readers to another kind of child which 
fis hitherto been entirely overlooked by 
the Legislature of the country. I allude to 
the ‘Feeble - minded Child.” At present 
there is no law which would compel either 
parents or guardians to have these children 
specially trained. Surely this is all the more 
reason why the matter should be looked into. 
Owing to the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on the Blind, Deaf, &c., who 
reported in 1891, the London School Board 
took special steps to provide for the education 
of this kind of children, and classes of special 
instruction were started in many centres; I 
think there are now over twenty. Parents 
gladly avail themselves of this, and the children 
get great good, their latent powers are slowly 
developed, and in many cases, purely asthe result 
of special care and training, these children can, 
after some time spent in the special class, pass 
from that into the ordinary class, and fairly hold 
their own through the rest of school life. For 
this we, who are interested in the children 
of our country, are very grateful, but some- 
thing more needs doing. The Poor Law 


Our Open Columns. 

[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. | 


He loved the good and wise, but found 

His human heart to all akin 
Who met him on the common ground 

Of suffering and of sin. 
aes Whittier. 

FEATHERS FOR ORNAMENT. 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGnat. 

Dear Mapam,—All forms of “ ostrich feathers” 
may be worn without the least fear of causing 
any cep pain whatever to the bird. 

The ostrich farm industry is one that needs 
all our help, for it has lacked support sadly 
since the “ fashionable world’’ has been flooded 
with the slaughtered thousands of some of the 
most beautiful species of bird life. 

The ostrich is such a timid, sensitive creature, 
that for them to thrive and to become of 
value to their owners they must of necessity 
have great care and kindness shown them 
or they fret and die; and unless in full health 
and vigour the plumes are not of such market 
value. 

Each bird is valued at about £20. The 
feathers are taken from them twice a year in 
quite a harmless manner, as it causes no pain 

or suffering whatever. 


I pray the prayer of Plato old: 
God make me beautiful within, 
And let mine eyes the good behold 
In everything save sin! 
Whittier. 
* * a 


To THE WoRKER FoR Manxinp.—Said the 
saintly Fenelon, in one of his letters: ‘‘In 
order to love mankind we must not expect too 
much from them. I ask little from most men, I 
try to render them much, expecting nothing in 
return, and I get very well out of the bargain.” 


* * * 


SocieTy.—The moment a man enters into 
union with others, he has to make up his mind 
to pay his subscription, to make some sacrifice 
for his union; wherever there is corporate life 
there must be sacrifice. 
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1ZZINES 8» 
ILIDUSNESS, 


URPioO LIVER, 


ce 


BUT BE SURE THEY 


ARE CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It Is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should bserved 

the Lope oh wrapper, harwien ce pits within cannot be eonuink: Beane - 
e any nameless ‘ le is” th 

the ane cantens. 3” that may be offered. But be sure 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office. 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, w.o. 


12, Bisho 


hone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic A 


—— 


EDUCATIONAL. 
GENTLEMAN with eat educational 


A experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 
two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 
county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D, 
Apply Lady Doctor, Wonan’s SIGNAL Office, 80, Maiden-lane, 
London, W.C. 


ee——————_—_—_—_—_—————————— 
PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS.—Superior board- 
ing-house of long standing, for young ladies ; Principal, 


education, combined with 
highest reference.— 


7.0.G.T. ‘\4 Home from Home" 


Double Beds, 
Special terms for parties of three or more; 


Mile. Chaboux. Thorough 
careful training; terms moderate ; 


Chemain de Contamines 4, Geneve. Central, near Louvre. 


Comfortable Rooms, with or without 


3 to 8 francs. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 


UR Jeunes Demoiselles, directrice diplomée, 
vie de famille, climat excellent, références. 
Mademoiselle Jaccard, Aigle, Vaud, Switzerland. 


Moderate Terms. 
Apply ag 


05, onore. 
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HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


YEMPERANGE HOTEL, 


ate Street Without, London, E.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pt in the heart of the City. 

6 


, “ Eaterior, London.” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Prorgrerors. 


TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.5. 

Close to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) 
VISITORS TO LONDON will find the above very conven ent 
being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, ’Bus, and 
Boat, for all pare of the Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. 64.; 

6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 


taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 
J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


PwrA HIS. 
board, from 


Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 


Lad 
1. ihe 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
Price 1\- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


eS 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 


The information contained in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 
married to read. No book is written which goes 6 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


Ee 


TO ALL WHO ARB 1NTERESTED IN PASTEURISM. 


A REIGN OF TERROR. 
A Story of the Year 1896, in England. 
(Republished from the Woman's SIGNAL.) 

Price 81xPENcE, post free. Price FouRPENCE, if over 20 
are ordered. 

F. Loneman & Sons, 88a, Tetcott Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
Anti-Vivisectionists are earnestly begged to read and 
circulate this Story. 


“ THE, TEMPERANCE COMPANION” *XMAS DOUBLE 
NUMBER, 52 PAGES. 


“FOR THE LOVE OF A 
BLUE EYED LASSIE.” 


acca een 10th. Price 24. Order at once. Published by 
A.W.HALL, ‘Great Thoughts’ Office, Hutton-st,London,8.C. 


LIBERAL Christianity (Unitarianism) for 
free reading. Apply toJ.W. Crompton, Rivington, near 
Chorley, Lancashire 


APARTMENTS. 


BRIGHTON. — Furnished apartments, 
with or without board: comfortable and 
homelike ; moderate terms.—Address, the Proprietress, 14, 
Waiterloo-place. 


EE 
BOARD and RESIDENCE in Total Abstainer's 


Home. SeaandCountry. ‘lerms moderate for winter 
months. Vacancies for Christmas.— The Oaks,” South- 
church-road, Southend-on-Sea. 


THE “ENGLISH” ORGANETTE. 


E 


EASY PAYMENTS, 4/- MONTHLY. 

Vlays H ering ular Airs, 

rilles, Waltzes, Pol Reels, Horn- 

— pi Any tune can be played 
: th artistic effect by anyone. No 
musical knowledge required. A 


™Eloot aswel arty sical In- 
Price 30/- Terms: 4/- deposit & 4/- monthly. 
4s. is paid. 


ette delivered 
Write for list of musicand full particulars. (Mention this paper: 


SW DRAPER, ORGANETTE WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


LAST LECTURE THIS YEAR, 
Next WEDNESDAY. 


Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on the first Wednesday of each 

month, at 4 p.m., at the Women’s Educational Union, 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thomas Street). Silver 

Collection taken. Lectures for 1896: October Tth, 
November 4th, December 2nd 


I.0.R. 


yy 


for roome 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 


The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 


Published every Saturday. 


a i | 


SOC CCCCC CCC CCC CCC CNS 


Contains all the Nursing News of the 
week; Articles by well-known Medical 
Men and Nurses; 
SN 


11, ADAM STREET, 


Price One Penny. 


nanan eee enna eee e nena eee eee 


Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


SS 
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coffee for nourishing and 
strength - imparting proper- 
ies, and for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, Tea, or Supper | 
—whenever wholesome re- 


Lo 


Far superior to tea or 


freshment is necessary— 

: may be safely and bene- 
“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable ficially resorted to. 

jn regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. e || 


S. DEVON HEALTHsHOLIDAY 


§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and 

8 vealthfel change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, 
l bas all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s count 
home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a - sone 


aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and 
To the west lies Dartmoor. Tei gnmouth is the nearest station i miles. 


CONDUCTED ON TEMPERANCE PRINCIPLES. 


————— 
ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


——— 
For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


o. E-.- cCcARPEUNTEBH 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


View from the Grounds, 2U0 Feet above the Estuary. 


SUPPLIED To THE QUEEN ano ROYAL FAMILY. 
® 


This Wine is highly approved and 


frequently prescribed by XD 


SirB. W. RICHARDSON, MLD., 
Prospectus 


giving 
ull particulars 
of Dose. etc.. 
free un application. 


E ‘HIGHEST iwinD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1896. © UNFERM ENTED. . ‘5 
oS 


A Sample Half-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 2,9. 


Specially y recommended in 

ases of GENERAL DEBILITY; 

INDIGESTION and NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION. 

Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic 

and restorative after Typhoid, Scarlet, 

and Rheumatic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 


. WRIGHT, MUNDY & co., 
Merton Road, Kensington, London, W. 


DIGESTION. 
DIGESTION. 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


REGD. 
Sao? Brena _—————— 
Gd. and 1s. Samples of Bread iiss FRANCES E. WILLARD says : 4 
| and Pe on receipt of | | “ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave | 
ta 


iy mp8. almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


Lae 18 THE a FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned again eapting from Bakers ria pot a imitations of “HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such u perp success, is be copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 

If any diffic be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what issupptiod as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


Ss. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


= BEWARE |" govis™ do so for nate bread ingece ot BEWARE! GC 


KNITTER |BUMSTED’S 


KN \TS Groves GLOVES snd GLOTEING | 
paca g z | TABLE SALT. 


Thay af at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


TheUnrivalled. | 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 13}d. each. 


8 GOLD WE EDAT.9..07 the * HARRISON ’ and‘ 8 iia 


WiaRRISON KNITTING MACHINE oO ouh 
Worke: 48, Upner Rrook 8t. t., Manchest: 
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